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Won The Grand American Amateur Championship. 
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Vor. XX. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


NumeBer 4. 


A WOMAN AFTER GRIZZLIES. 


DELMA NOEL. 


For several years past it has been my 
custom to accompany my husband to 
Cadwallader Creek, a tributary of 
Bridge River, in Lillooet district, Brit- 
ish Columbia. My husband is a miner 
and prospector, and every year he does 
assessment work on his claims and pros- 
pects there. 

Beyond the keeping of our cabin in or- 
der and the necessary cooking, I found 





roundings. However, when I argued 
with him that if I knew how to handle a 
gun I could be out trying to enlarge the 
menu of our table d’hote and save him 
considerable trouble after his hard day’s 
work at mining was done, he said he 
would consider it. The result was that he 
entertained my suggestion and purchased 
for me a light rifle to practice with. At 
first my attempts to hit a iarget were 





Mrs. Noel crossing South Fork of Cadwallader Creek on her 
grizzly bear hunt. 


very little to do in camp until I sug- 
gested to my husband that he teach me 
how to use a rifle. He was immensely 


amused at my suggestion, as he always 
considered that a woman with a gun 
was a danger to herself and her sur- 


decidedly ludicrous, for I could not re- 
sist the inclination to shut my eyes and 
jerk the rifle when I pulled the trigger. 
However, after continued practice I 
overcame these weaknesses, my confi- 
dence increased, and I became as good a 
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marksman as my husband. Many were 
the pleasant mornings I spen! after iny 


camp duties were ended roaming the 











Mrs. Noel and her grizzly bear 
skin stretched. 


silent woods with my dog and gun, and 
you can easily imagine my feelings of 
pride when I was able to return with 
several braces of grouse exulitngly dis- 
played to my pleased and gratified nus- 
band. 

My husband, I need hardly meution, 
was a keen sportsman, au! for the bet- 
ter enjoyment of his shooting, in 1905, 
he built a cabin some four miles from 
where our mine is, on the south fork of 
Cadwallader Creek. The South fork 
runs through a very narrow, steep and 
precipitous valley due east of the Cad- 
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wallader Creek, and is almost an un- 
known country, either to the Indian or 
the white man. 

The cabin is not a very sumptuous af- 
fair, merely one small room, with a 
small stove, table, a shelf, and an apol- 
ogy for a bed made of thin fir poles and 
covered with brush—quite good enough, 
however, for an enthusiastic sportsman. 
It was built on a small stretch of level 
ground high upon the mountain side, 
and for the better observation of game 
my husband cut several trails through 
the brush, from which we could take ob- 
servations of the surrounding country 
without the chance of being seen. 

The first year we visited this hunting 
ground I was successful in shooting sev- 
eral deer and two small brown bears, 
and when we again went up there last 
year my great ambition was to shoot a 
grizzly. I might mention here that in 
the previous year my husband discov- 
ered the tracks of a monster bear, and al- 
though we followed the tracks for a cou- 





Mrs. 


Noel and deer. 


ple of days we failed to get a sight of 
him. Now, my sole ambition was to get 
that grizzly, if grizzly it was, and I am 
almost afraid to say that I worried my 
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husband about it day and night. In fact, 
knickerboekers, and high laced boots are 
the only possible equipment for a lady 
hunter. My rifle was a .32 Special Win- 
chester, a present from my husband for 
my prowess as a huntress. 

We started from the mine at daylight, 
a slight drizzle of rain falling as we 
erossed Cadwallader Creek on a log that 
my husband had chopped down for a 
bridge, then we made a steep climb over 
fallen timber and logs through heavy 
brush, then a sharp descent to the South 
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culties I had to meet. Short skirts, 
here, and then again a hard and trying 
climb to our eabin. I was very tired 
when I reached it, but after a rest I pre- 
pared a meal, as my husband was very 
for 


No signs of game were visible, 


anxious to reconnoiter game that 
evening. 
the 
leave the cabin and go farther up the 
My husband packed a small tent, 
an ax, rifle and blankets, and I carried 


and next morning we decided to 


ereek. 


a few necessaries for food and my rifle 


and cartridges. We made camp, after 





The camp of successful bear hunters. 


fork; another log bridge we had to cross 
I had bear on the brain, and nothing but 


grizzly bear woukl satisfy me. I now 
looked upon brown and black bear shoot- 
ing as merely an occupation for children. 

Last spring my opportunity occurred. 
Although it was.the month of May, 
snow still lay in the valleys and on the 
mountains, making traveling through 
the brush anything but pleasant. How- 
ever, I was suitably clothed for the diffi- 








Compts. R. M. Palmer, Victoria, B. C 


a very hard walk of seven miles, in a 
small clump of timber, and whilst I 
was preparing supper my husband 
dashed up to the tent and said he had 
tracked a grizzly, and from the size of 
his tracks (twelve inches in length) it 
must be the big bear he had seen last 
year. All thoughts of supper 
The flapjacks that 


I was preparing were thrown on one side 


disap- 
peared immediately. 


and the tea pot was allowed to boil dry, 
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and eatching up my rifle I followed my 
husband. 

Down over the rocky mountain side I 
went till, nearing the creek, came 
upon a small swampy The 
bear’s tracks here were plainly visible, 


we 
meadow. 


but the swamp was too wet and uncer- 
tain to cross over. My 
gested that we should cross the creek 
and climb sufficiently high so that we 
could get a view of a mountain slide be- 


husband sug- 


yond the meadow, where probably the 
We came 
to a clump of timber and here I rested 
whilst my husband climbed higher up 
the bank to once more reconnoiter be- 
fore attempting the creek. Presently he 
returned and said that he could see the 
bear feeding on the slide. 


bear was eating his supper. 


It was im- 
possible to see the bear at all where I 
was, SO we descended to the creek, which 





Mrs. 
first goat hunt. 


Noel and trophies of her 


we crossed on a pole. We now had to 
pass through a belt of timber and cross 
a small swamp, and my husband insisted 


noise our 


that as there should be no 
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boots had to come off. 


Oh, 
We silently waded through 
the swamp and crept along the edge of 


my poor 


stockings ! 





The grizzly after being killed. 


the creek till we came opposite the slide, 
and there the mighty beast stood, broad 
side to us. 

‘**Now,”’ husband, 
crouched down, ‘‘you have the chance 
of your life to kill a grizzly.’’ 


said my as we 


Kneeling down, with the perspiration 
rolling off my face, and my heart beat- 
ing like a sledge hammer, I took careful 
aim and fired. The huge beast rose to 
his full height, uttered a terrible growl, 
turned completely heels over head down 
the slide and disappeared into the brush. 

‘*Mon dieu, I’ve got him!’’ I eried, 
and in my excitement and happiness I 
was preparing to embrace my husband. 
‘*Not yet, my dear,’’ says he, ‘‘ what we 
have to do is to cross the creek, for we 
have not fixed him yet.”’ 

Away we went, I leading, as my hus- 
band declared that if I wanted the glory 
I must take the danger, and then all the 
honor would be mine. We crossed the 


ereek again on a pole, and on climbing 
4 
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the high bank I could distinctly 
traces of blood on the bushes and along 
the track the bear had taken. 
feelings that I ad- 





vanced into the thick brush. However, I 
kept my rifle at the ready. Now I could 
not see any tracks, for the light was fail- 
ing. My husband made a slight detour 
I kept steadily on. 
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eould hear the bear moving. He 


seemed to be struggling on with diffi- 
eulty. Presently I saw him. I called to 
my husband, who was thirty or forty 


> \ 
sat 


Compts. R. M. Palmer, Victoria, B c 





Columbia. 





bear of British 





A grizzly 


yards away from me. He rejoined me 
and again I took the lead. The bear 
had stopped as though listening. I 
could see him plainly now; he was not 
more than fifty feet away. My husband 
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Shooting box built by Mr. Noel on the South Fork of Cada- 
wallader Creek Mrs. Noel on the bench 










whispered to me, ‘‘Fire,’’ and I fired never forget it. His hair was all on end, 
and hit him, for he turned over and his eyes blazing and his jaws wide open. 
rolled into the brush again. We both I shouted to my husband, ‘‘ Arthur, he 
ran forward and I had a chance to fire is going to charge us! Help me!’’ And 
again. Then the bear rose up. I shall my husband fired at the same moment 


Mr. and Mrs. Noel, and a few specimens of their skili, in camp. 











dents 
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as I did. The bear stood for a moment 
wavering, and then with a_ groan 


dropped in his tracks. 





‘*You have fixed him sure this time,’’ 
said my husband, and we cautiously ad- 
vanced to where he was lying gasping on 
the ground. I let my husband go first, 
and when he pushed the animal with his 
rifle barrel the poor beast tried to strug- 
gle to his feet again. It was his dying 
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eould do nothing but groan. My hus- 
band made me some tea, but I was so 
stiff and tired I could hardly craw! to 
my blankets. My face and hands were 
scratched and torn, and my legs aching 
with the knocks and bruises. It was a 
long time before I could compose my- 
self sufficiently to sleep, and then what 
dreams I had. I dreamt I was pursued 
by a grizzly, and that I had taken ref- 





A sportsman’s camp in British Columbia. Compts. R. M. Palmer, Victoria, B.C 


effort, however, for he turned over, 
dead. 

He was an immense brute, lying there 
in the semi-darkness. We now had to 
leave him as darkness was coming on 
fast, and it was no joke trying to find 
one’s way in the darkness, over fallen 
logs, through tangled brush and rocky 
trails. With the help of a small piece of 
eandle, which by some wonderful act of 
thoughtfulness my husband had 
crammed into his pocket, we managed to 
find our camp, but oh! I was so tired I 


uge up in a tree, and the bear was just 
reaching me when I sereamed for my 
husband, ‘‘In the name of God, it is an- 
other bear!’’ He replied it was nothing 
worse than a porcupine climbing up the 
tree our tent was fastened to. Oh, 
heavens! how my heart did beat. | 
went to sleep again, but this time I was 
awakened with a most awful noise. | 
felt sure my last hour had come and 
that it was grizzly bears, no mistake this 
time. No, it was nothing of the sort; 
ii was an old dead tree that for some 
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unexplained reasons took it into its 
head to fall down on the slide. The 
eracking of the dead branches as it fell 
and rolled over and over down the slide 
was most blood-curdling to hear. My 
husband said that my nervous system 
had gone to pieces, that I was too ex- 
cited, and that there never would be 
any more grizzlies for me unless I im- 
mediately closed my eyes and went to 
sleep, which I did, but only to awake at 
dawn. 

As soon as we had partaken of an 
early breakfast we started for the bear, 
my husband taking with him his kodak, 
with which the accompanying photo- 
graphs were taken. We found the brute, 
and it took my husband quite four hours 
to skin him. The animal must have 
weighed alive 700 or 800 pounds. The 
skin was no light pack back to camp, 


for we weighed it. afterwards and it 
went seventy-eight pounds. I packed 
the skull back. My husband took the 
measurements of the animal. The 
length of the hind feet was 121% inches, 
and the length of hide from tip of nose 
to tail was 9 feet 9 inches; the claws 
were 4 inches long, and the front feet 
8 inches wide; between the ears,’ 11 
inches; round the chops, 3314 inches ; be- 
tween the eyes, 6 inches; round the fore 
leg below elbow, 25 inches; round the 
neck at back of ears, 39 inches; round 
the neck near shoulders, 51 inches. 

I took a rest of several days after 
this adventure, and notwithstanding 
that I had bruises and seratches that I 
earried with me for many a day, I con- 
sider the trophy that adorns the floor 
of my drawing room at Lillooet as not 
purchased too dearly. 





SAN FRANCISCO CANON. 


Only a day in the pine-ciad hill, 

By a swale where the iris grows; 

The song of a mocker echoing shrill, 

And the scent of a sweet wild rose. 

Then it’s back to the office, desk and pen, 
From nature’s wilds to the haunts of men, 
To the weary task at the books, and then 
The next day’s dawn, and the same again, 
Adios, to the dark deep cafion. 


Yet as some haunting song that is heard 

In the bush of the night to thrill, 

I close my eyes, and the song of the bird 

Drifts again from the pine-clad hill. 

And fair is the dream that the dreamer 
knows, 

Forest and flower, and the sweet wild rose, 

And as far green swale where the iris grows. 

The splashing fall where the water flows, 

And the gray, gashed walls of the cafion. 





And so, when the day seems all too long, 

As the sun swings high in the west ; 

I open dream-doors to the hosts that 
throng— 

And they still all my heart’s unrest, 

With a wild-wood saga’s mystical rune 

They tell again of a day in June, 

Of the shadows, dark at the dead of noon, 

The crystal rill with its tinkling tune, 

And the wild, gray walls of the cafion. 


EDWIN R. LANE. 


























A WILD HOG TRAP. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 


Once I heard one farm boy say to an- 
other, ‘‘Come and see my two calves. 
I’m going to keep them till they’re 
two-year-old steers, and then sell them 
and go to the Columbian Exposition on 
the money. They’ll bring fifty dollars 
by that time.’’ 

**But I’ve got a colt that’ll bring sev- 
enty-five by that time,’’ rejoined his 
companion, triumphantly. 

**Maybe,”’ replied the first lad com- 
posedly. ‘‘But I tell you, Frank, there’s 
a good deal more risk on colts than on 
steers.’’ 

Their earnestness vividly recalled to 
me a time years ago, when I was a boy 
of sixteen, and lived in the Arkansas 
**backwoods.’’ I was making similar 
plans to visit the Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876, at Philadelphia. 

A young neighbor, Benton Arbuckle 
by name, was equally desirous of at- 
tending the exhibition; but like myself, 
he was in painful doubt where the dol- 
lars were to come from for railway 
fares, for a new suit of clothes, and for 
other neccessary matters. 

Often we raised a little money by 
gathering pecan nuts in the woods and 
selling them at the store two miles away ; 
but the pecan crop was light that year, 
and our hopes suffered blight with it. 
We knew thaf seventy dollars apiece 
was the least possible sum that would 
suffice to transport us to Philadelphia 
and return us to our native country. 
The case looked hopeless. 

We studied hard to think of some 
other means. Wild turkeys were get- 
ting scarce in the woods. Formerly a 
good many had been shot and marketed 


every fall. Deer, too, were far from 
plenty. 

After a careful canvass of the situa- 
tion, Benton and I decided that our 
only chance to raise money lay in the 
wild hogs, which were still to be found 
in considerable numbers in the river- 
bottoms in our part of the state. 

These wild hogs are descended from 
ordinary swine brought into the country 
by the early settlers. In several gener- 
ations of wildness they have developed 
the characteristics of the wild hogs of 
the Old World. They run swiftly 
through the brush upon the slightest 
alarm, and are always difficult to ap- 
proach. 

The negroes prefer their pork to that 
of the domestic animal. The white pop- 
ulation deem it less palatable than sty- 
bred pork; but in autumn, when mast 
is plenty and the wild pigs become fat, 
very few persons can discern a differ- 
ence in the flavor. 

The tame hog is a very clumsy animal ; 
but these wild pigs are well-nigh as 
fleet and agile as deer. I have seen one 
leap out of a log corral over a fence six 
feet in height. Some of the old boars 
are terrible creatures—large, gaunt, 
tusked, and exceedingly fierce when en- 
raged. In a close encounter they are 
more to be dreaded than a bear or a 
panther. When at bay thus they clack 
their tusks savagely and foam at the 
mouth, tossing clots of foam over their 
heads. 

Shooting is not the best method of 
hunting wild hogs; for unless shot 
through a vital part they squeal fright- 
fully, and often run a long distance. 
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The squealing may frighten the drove 


away, and cause them to desert the local- 
ity for another tract of forest. 

My companion and I| proposed to trap 
them, and so far as possible to conduct 
a still hunt. We intended to make 
bacon, for which we were reasonably 
sure of obtaining eight cents a pound. 
We fitted a disused log shanty as a 
smoke-house, and arranged to bring home 
the careasses on mules from our traps. 

Benton, who had more time than I, 
spent several days in looking about for 
a good place in which to set a trap, and 
chose one upon Sugar Creek. At a point 
where a high bank had been washed out 
we set stakes and built a strong corral 
eight feet high, in such a way that the 
bank formed one side of the enclosure, 
and the fence skirting the margin of the 
stream formed the other side. 

The yard thus formed ineluded a 
space fifty or sixty feet across, which on 
one side was overhung by a bank from 
twelve to fifteen feet in height. The 
earth had been cut away by freshets, so 
that the roots of the brushwood above 
hung down in a straggling fringe. 

A trap-gate was constructed to rise 
and fall between posts on each side of 
an opening five feet wide. To spring the 
gate a line was attached to it, which ran 
across to our hiding place on the other 
side of the stream. 

We did the work very quietly, for we 
heard hogs moving about in the swamp. 
Carefully removing all the chips, we 
masked the corral and the gate with 
brush, causing it to look like a thicket. 

For bait we had brought four bushels 
of corn on the cob. This we broke into 
short pieces, which we strewed on trails 
leading to the trap. We had also gath- 
ered several bushels of acorns, and with 


these and the corn trails were sown to a 


distance of half a mile in three direc- 
tions—all leading in to a generous heap 
of the provender inside. 

We laid these trails very early the 
morning after the trap was completed. 
We were to take turns watching, day by 
day. Benton undertook to watch the 
trap the first day, and I went home. We 
hoped to capture at least one hog every 
day. 

Before 11 o'clock that forenoon Ben- 
ton appeared at our house, very hot 
and mueh out of breath from running. 
He could hardly speak, and wasted no 
words. 

‘*Pulled the string of five!’’ he 
gasped. ‘‘Get knife and mule and gun, 
and come quick! They are foamin’ 
‘round awfully! Guess we shall have to 
shoot ’em! Hurry! Hurry!’’ 

In five minutes I was on my way, urg- 
ing my mule to the top of his speed. 
Benton got his own mule and gun, and 
overtook me. 

We approached the corral from the 
opposite side of the creek, and securing 
the mules on that sidé, waded across 
and peeped into the trap. 

Sure enough, there were five porkers! 
Evidently they had calmed down a lit- 
tle, for they grunted softly as they de- 
voured the remains of the heap of 
corn. But secenting us, or sighting us 
through the chinks in the fence, they 
began to dash around, springing up the 
sides of the corral so fiereely that we 
saw plainly it would be altogether unsafe 
to enter the enclosure before shooting 
them. There was no old boar in the 
group. They were yearlings and two- 
year-olds, apparently, weighing from a 
hundred to two hundred pounds each. 
From running in the swamp they were 
all nearly as black as bears. 

We loaded our guns with ball, and 
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taking aim between the posts, shot the 
pigs one by one. All five came down, 
squealing terrifically. 

I had never dressed a hog before; but 
we both knew that it was necessary to 
bleed then immediately. Laying our 
guns down we climbed into the pen, got 
out our knives and proceeded to this 
least pleasant portion of the business. 

The squealing was frightful. We had 
got to the third victim only when we 
became suddenly aware of a commotion 
in the woods outside. 

‘**Bill,”’ cried Benton, straightening 
up to listen, ‘‘there’s a whole drove 
a-coming, old boars and all! They’re 
coming to the rescue, just as they do 
when a bear tackles a hog in the 
swamp !”’ 

Above the outery which the suffering 
porkers inside the pen were raising, we 
eould now plainly hear the barking and 
roaring of the approaching drove. It 
was a terrible noise; the underbrush 
crackled as if a forest fire were running 
through it. 

‘*Whew! You don’t s’pose they can 
break in here, do you?’’ exclaimed Ben- 
ton, turning pale. 

‘**That’s more than I know,’’ said I. 
**But if they do break in, I shall break 
out pretty quick!”’ 

We had searcely more than uttered 
the words when the drove came foaming 
up the ereek to the very gate of the trap. 
They stopped an instant, an old boar 
barking like a bulldog, and then all seur- 
ried around the fence on the creek side, 
through mud and water. Here they 
suddenly stopped short again, as if to 
locate their distressed brethren; then 
dashed around the north end of the cor- 
ral and up the high bank a little way 
above. 

Again finding themselves wrong, they 


OF 
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turned and came dashing along the top - 


of the bank, on the land side of the pen; 
and then they all charged headlong 
down over the bank into the corral! 

Before the first hog had struck the 
ground inside the pen I was well on my 
way to the top of the corral fence, and 
Benton had climbed a small oak tree that 
stood within the enclosure. 

‘*Great jingo!’’ cried Benton, from 
the tree, ‘‘isn’t that old tusker a big 
one? See the foam fly! Bill, there’s 
more than twenty of them! Will the 
fence stop ’em?”’ 

**T think it will,’’ I said. ‘‘Are you 
all safe?”’ 

**T reckon I am,’’ he answered. Then 
he looked down at the wild hogs foam- 
ing around the base of his small tree 
snapping their jaws; and my sense of 
humor made me laugh in spite of my- 
self. 

However, I presently did better for 
Benton than laugh at him. I slipped 
down on the outer side of the pen, and 
getting a strong pole, pushed it over the 
top of the corral into the oak where he 
was roosting; and by the aid of this 
pole he was able to get to the fence. 

Now was our time. We loaded our 
guns and opened fire on the drove in- 
side, disabling the old boar first of all. 

For half an hour the unearthly din of 
shooting and squealing kept up. Includ- 
ing the five which Benton had snared at 
first, there were now twenty-four hogs 
in the trap. Several of them were old 
settlers and quite fat and heavy. 

We worked fast and hard during the 
rest of the day and most of the night to 
secure the pork. It made a fine lot of 
bacon; and although we never met with 
any such success afterwards, we went 
to the Centennial mainly on the product 
of our hog trap. 
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ikes me 'way back home again 


WHEN WE WERE ALL AT HOME. 

If I might glean from all the years 

The happy ones which most were blest, 
I'd take a precious time I know 

And you could cancel all the rest, 
I’d wander back again I’m sure, 

Where sunset like before the gloam 
The old house rang with song and laugh 

And we were all of us at home. 


Ah! Yes, I know I can go back 
But to be met with heartache there; 
With silence that is mockery; 

With tangled path, with vacant chair. 
So changed my heart as changed the place 
By world that one day beckoned me 

I go to the old place in vain; 
It can’t: be what it used to be 


Sometimes I hear a twilight song, 
Or catch some plaintive, sweet refrain 
That soothes my worn soul for the nonce 
And takes me way back home again. 
But hearts, I fear, must pine in vain, 
Unless when reached that vast unknown, 
We'll know again the joys of old 
When we were all of us at home. 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 
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An example of Mr. Mills’ photographic achievement; being 
a picture taken by him showing an afternoon in Estes Park. 





ENOS A. MILLS. 


C. ROY GEDSEY. 


Enos A. Mills is great because he lives 
the simple life and does things. He is 
great because he is self-made. His 
home is not a gorgeous nor an elaborate 
one, if you may call a hut a home. But 
it may be amiss to say that he lives in a 
hut built of logs, for he does not: the 
mountains, their gorgeous, their highest 
peaks are his home. No greater pleas- 
ure comes to him than to travel the 
deepest cavern alongside the leaping, 
dashing, surging current, or to mount 
some unexplored peak. 

In summers he has a business to oc- 
eupy his attention, it affords him char- 
acter study and acquaintances that be- 
come precious and lasting friends. 
That business is the keeping of a moun- 
tain inn. In winter he removes to his 
solitary hut, a rude hut, the work of a 





boy, made of logs and watched on every 
side of the face of jagged, rough-hewn 
mountains. His hut, unlike any other, 
has for its outer walls the white and 
red pine, for the inner walls books, books 
of his own selection, not those to look 
upon but such as are fit for use. Like 
all men he had his beginning in his 
boyhood days, but unlike most men he 
has employed his time well and won a 
victory on the road to fame. For a score 
of winters he has gone here and yonder 
in the deep forests, he has studied their 
drifts of snow and the mountains of 
the Greater Divide. When in his hut his 
associations have been with the better 
authors of science and those of literary 
fame. 
met a man of experience, a learned one 
as well. 


Meet him today and you have 


In the plainest language he 
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ean tell you of the deep forests along- 
side the Continental Divide, of their sil- 
ver spruce, the Engleman spruce, the 








Where Mills started his busi- 
ness as an inn-keeper. 


balsam fir, the several pines and the 
quaking aspen. His interest in the wild 
heliotrope and the columbine would 
give you cause to think that he and the 
rich plant must be akin. Of the ani- 
mate things he speaks as well, for the 
Douglas squirrel finds in him a tender 








Where he lives in Winter 





sympathy, and the grizzlies that he has 
captured and given to the City Park in 
Denver give him actual experience with 
the ferocious beasts. 

Enos A. Mills is infected with the 
travel habit. He satisfied his one ambi- 
tion to climb Matterhorn in 1900, and in 
the following winter he explored in 
rough Alaska on snow shoes. His one 
hobby is to make long trips on snow 
shoes. He has for several years served 
in the capacity of Colorado’s state snow 
observer. This experience makes of him 
a valuable guide, and, too, the outdoor 
life makes him strong and courageous 
on the most difficult climb. 

His manner is quiet. He talks little 
but tells you much at the end of every 
sentence. If you are chanced to be with 
him on some trip, he will not only take 
you to frozen lakes or real glaciers, but 
will point out every nook to be a place 
of interest, and tell you why pines are 
so dwarfed at timber line. By habit he 
ean go three days with nothing to eat 





Photo by C. Roy Godsey. 
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Long's Peak Inn at the foot of the Continental Divide— 
Long's Peak being the central peak in the background. 


save sweet chocolate and raisins. His 
usual diet when at the inn or his hut is 
one square meal a day, with plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine. To see him you 
would not point him out as a peculiar 
character, for he is in no wise peculiar. 
His dress is very simple, probably a 
flannel shirt, a duck coat, overalls, and 
hob-nailed shoes. To go in before his 
fireplace and listen to his city life in 
’aris and in Rome, and to adventures 
in the Alps as well as in the Rockies, is 
the forgetting of all else and the giving 
of your whole attention to a man of 
deeds. If he may be called away he will 
hand you his sgrap books. They alone 
will speak of experiences pleasant and 
experiences frightful nigh unto death. 


Photo by C. Roy Godsey 


Some are clippings from the Youth’s 
Companion, others from the Century 
and Outdoor Life, as well as articles of 
some length from the Chieago and Den- 
ver papers. Not only is he the author of 
all these, but he has written a history 
of Estes Park and such articles of travel 
that make a complete volume of adven- 
ture at home and abroad. 

Accept this for the time being of the 
man that is great because of deeds, kind 
through nature, and learned for the 
reason of perseverance. Meet the moun- 
taineer if chance permits, and you have 
met a teacher in the great universal 
school where we all are pupils. He is a 
man of sense, courtesy and generosity. 
This is the educated man of today. 














Compliments John J. Bowes. 


Long Island Deer Hunters. 


Deer hunters of Long Island, N. Y., and their game. On 
lated districts there, shotguns only are permitted in 
of certain clubs, buckshot being used on deer. 

Deer may be shot on the first two Wednesdays and the first two Fridays of November, 
the dates being November 7, 9, 14 and 16. Thehunting is in clubs of eight or a dozen usually, 
the men camping out on the runways that lead to the preserves of the South Side Sports- 
men’s Club and the ground of private owners on which shooting is forbidden. The mem- 
bers of the s.ooting companies are in their places over night, in the hope of getting a shot 
at a deer aroused by the dogs and racing toward a safe retreat. There is a fusillade of 
guns when game is started and on a kill the deer is divided between the different claim- 
ants. Within a company the division is on an equitable basis, but complications arise when 
outsiders make a demand that often lead to fights. Many of the companies or deer hunt- 
ing clubs are made up of city gunners, but the locals = the cream of the shooting. 

It is a sort of guerrilla warfare along the firing line and as dangerous as picket duty 
in an enemy’s country. The nerves of all the watchers are on edge and a sudden move- 
ment in a bush, even though the cause may be only the upturning of a pocket flask, is apt 
to bring a load of buckshot whizzing through the trees. The sport has the spice of dan- 
ger to the participants, without doubt, and there is the further excitement of mix-ups with 
the guards on the forbidden grounds, within which the deer are safe. The preservation of 
deer on Long Island is inspired by sentiment and in the best interests of sport the killing 
might well be restricted altogether, or else limited to but one day. Still, there is a crowd 
out on each open day, while from forty to sixty deer are bagged each season. 


account of the thickly-popu- 
certain sections and under the rules 
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FOOL’S GOLD. 






JAMES THOMAS. 


‘*This must be the place where I left 
that money. I might as well be buried 
with it myself as in this fix, though. 
God! I never knew it was so terrible to 
kill a man!”’ 

The speaker was hastily examining 
the ground beneath a scrubby grease- 
wood bush. A large sum of gold had 
been buried there, by him, on the night 
of the murder. Suspicion now rested 
on him; and so strongly that an armed 
posse was being formed from the rough 
element of the mining camp for his cap- 
ture. 

Hark!. A noise. It brought the 
wretch to his feet and a current of fear 
swept through his body. A noise! Yes, 
he heard it and it came from behind. 
His knees batted together and his lips 
quivered in violent convulsion. The 
noise was nothing but the wind, shaking 
a piece of dead mesquite. 

He fell to his knees and began to dig 
ferociously in the sand. The excitement 
of the moment gave him great strength 
and he threw heaps of dirt out, each 
time he foreed his hands in the earth. 
His whole life seemed centered in that 
digging effort. Why had he buried the 
stuff so deep? ‘‘Fool—fool!’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I should have known this 
money would have to come up from 
here; why did’ I pack it so hard, any- 
way?’’ But the ground was solid and 
the money was very deep. 

Hark! Listen! Another noise; and 
again the knees batted and the lips con- 
vulsed. He sprang to his feet and 
leaped from the bush—but the noise 
was nothing but that same wind, sway- 
ing that same mesquite. 


Again he stooped to the ground and 
began to dig. His hands tore in the 
earth and threw the sand high above his 
head. One of his nails caught a loose 
piece of slate and was almost pulled off, 
but the slate nor the pain did not seem 
to worry him. On, he dug and dug. 
Why had he buried the stuff so deep— 
why had he packed the sand so hard? 
A large cactus thorn pierced his hand 
and went deep in the bone. He seized 
it with his teeth and tried to pull it out: 
but, it broke off even with the skin. 

At last, he reached the sack. Yes, it 
was there and the money was there, too. 
He lifted it from the hole and placed it 
on the ground. 

There was but one avenue of escape. 
A range of mountains lay to the west, 
something like 140 miles distant. Water 
was there and food was there; and an 
outlet to civilization was there also, un- 
frequented by officers and unknown to 
posses. Between him and this range was 
a great vastness—a vastness, without 
food; without water. A mysterious, in- 
finite thing, which stretched over a spot- 
less area of sand, broken only by an oe- 
sasional bunch of greasewood, twisted, 
dwarfed, shriveled. The desert must be 
crossed in order to gain the mountains. 

These thoughts crowded his mind; 
but there was no time for deliberation. 
While it was yet night he must make 
headway—and that, notwithstanding the 
sack rested heavily on his shoulders and 
the sand gave from under his feet like 
so much soft snow. 

Morning came; and the sun arose in 
one great ball of fire. He could now see 
that he had wandered somewhat from 
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his course and stopped to get his bear- 
ings and refresh himself from the scanty 
lunch he had brought. The heat smote 
him heavily, yet pushing forward with 
steady, swinging strides, he continued 
his course throughout the day. 
Darkness once more. He threw the 
burden to the ground and threw himself 
upon it. He slept heavily, nor did he 
awake, until the sun, staring in his 
eyes, brought him to his feet with a 
start. A hasty examination of the sur- 
rounding country showed no signs of 
pursuit. Was it possible, after all, that 
his danger had been overestimated; or 
had the angry citizens, seeing that he 
had chosen the most repulsive route 
He de- 


cided to run no chance of capture and 


yossible, given up the chase? 
] 


bent forward on his course with in- 
creased energy. 

Late in the afternoon he ran across a 
large clump of Spanish daggers. Here 
he decided to camp and gathered sev- 
eral rotten roots from the surrounding 
drifts. He built a small fire, but its 
flicker seemed so weird and ghastly he 
stamped it out. Before daylight he was 
many miles on his way; for, after sleep- 
ing in a nervous, distorted state for a 
few hours he found he could rest no 
longer—but on, on, to the mountains 
he would find rest there. <A _ heavy 
draught from the canteen emptied it. 
Some slices of bacon and bread were 
still left. These he hurriedly devoured. 
He was growing weaker—his forces 
were beginning to rebel against over-en- 
durance. 

Another day passed. It was without 
incident, save the steady tramp, tramp. 
His feet were becoming very sore. He 
unlaced the strings and cast his shoes 
from him. As he did so a thorn which 
had entered the shoe broke off in his 
foot. He was growing very hungry and 





his thirst was becoming almost unbear- 


able. The eternal sameness of the wilder- 
ness was having a strange effect on his 
mind; for, during the afternoon, he 
found himself talking aloud. His voice, 
however, hardly broke the silence which 
prevailed everywhere and with every- 
thing. He was growing weak, too; for, 
now and then, he would reel to one side 
like one intoxicated, and, on recovering 
his balance, would feel a deep throb in 
his temples and dark spots would form 
before his eyes. 

In vain he peered into the vacaney be- 
yond—but the range was not visible 
yet. He would probably make it by the 
next morning, though. He would, then, 
find springs and creeks in abundance, 
and food. The idea gave him new 
strength and fortitude. Once away and 
safe, he would change his name, his ap- 
pearance, his life. He would reform. 
With the money he had, he could enter 
business and make his life an example to 
all men. By good use of his capital he 
would amass a fortune, and, once 
wealthy, would give to the poor—to 
charitable institutions—to anything that 
needed money. 

In a half delirium he pushed his way 
along, stopping only once during the 
day for rest. Night came again. She 
threw her canopy over the great vast- 
ness and enveloped it with darkness. 
The murderer stopped. He threw the 
sack from his shoulder—Heavens! It 
was empty! He grasped the cloth 
wildly and erumpled it in his hands. 
Not a coin was in it. He untied the knot 
about the mouth and thrust his hand in- 
side. It went to the bottom and three 
of the fingers went through. The seam 
was broken; the gold was gone. It 
worked through the thin eloth and 
dropped, coin after coin, until the last 
piece had fallen to the ground. For a 
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moment he was paralyzed. He stared at 
the sky like one lost. He tried to get in 
his pockets with the swollen hand, but 
the inflammation was too great. ‘hen 
he searched his pockets with the other 
hand. Not a coin was there—it was all 
gone. He stooped to the ground and be- 
gan to fumble in the sand, but the 
money had dropped miles behind. Then 
he gave a groan—an unearthly ery, and 
fell forward on his face. 

Again a huge, red bail appeared from 
the east and bore down upon him with 
merciless fire. He arose from the 
ground and stared vacantly about him. 
The empty sack was at his feet and, be- 
side it, was his hat. He did not seem to 
notice them; for, during the night a 
strange fever had taken hold on him 
a fever, consuming and relentless in its 
nature, which had cast a blur on his 
memory—and made him forget the ter- 
rors of his experience—the loss of the 
gold; the vengeance of the posse. He 
laughed at himself and mocked at his 
fate. He shook his fist at the sun and 
kicked the hot sand from his feet. 

An insatiable eraving, however, 
spurred him onward. A craving for 
something the desert did not give, but 
could, alone, be found in the moun- 
tains. He must have water. His 
tongue was swollen; his lips were 
parehed and cracked; his feet were raw 
and bleeding. What was a delirium in 
the first part of his journey now became 
a madness—a madness which drove him 
onward with that peculiar determina- 
tion known only to the insane. During 
the day he saw many things. Against 
the horizon, lofty cities would arise and, 
opening their gates, would bid him en- 
ter. On either side, in the dim distance 
of miles, rivers could be seen flowing be- 
neath beautiful shade trees. But, with 
a blind instinet he resisted every offer- 
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ing of the mirage and continued straight 
toward the West. 

The mountains were gained and water 
was found. In a wild state he wandered 
over the bare peaks and through the 
thorny tanglewood in search of game. 
Time after time he would jump a hare 
or deer and run it for miles, only to be 
lost in the chase, after hours of fatigue. 

But hush! Hark! A deep resonant 
note came from miles away. ‘The mur- 
derer heard it and stopped short in his 
tracks. It seemed to relate back to 
some far period—to speak of some ter- 
rible something which had happened in 
years gone by. He sat down on a fal- 
len tree and began to meditate—to col- 
lect his thoughts. That strange bellow- 
ing comes again. His head becomes 
erect and his eyes give a fierce glare. 
Reason, once more, ascended her throne 

but it was the reason of the animal in 
its first untutored stage. 

Springing to his feet, he shaded his 
eyes and looked far out behind. Noth- 
ing could be seen. Running to a nearby 
sappling, he climbed it, with the agility 
of a squirrel. He surveyed the valley 
for hundreds of yards. That deep how! 
comes again. In an instant he was down 
the tree. He halted—listened; then, 
with a seream, he disappeared in the 
deepest part of the jungle. 

The roar became nearer; the bay more 
distinct. On and on the murderer ran. 
He stumbled against a rock and tore his 
foot; he dashed through the branches of 
a thick mesquite and the thorns made 
deep incisions in his face; but his body 
was now inured to pain. On and on, 
over the rocky side of the mountain; 
down the cafions; through the divides, 
he made his way. Not for once did that 
awful roar cease. 

He stopped. Before him was a yawn- 
ing chasm hundreds of feet deep. His 
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flight is cut off. 

to catch him now. 
they come. Like a caged tiger he ran 
up and down the edge of the cafion for 
hundreds of yards. 


The hounds are sure 
Nearer and nearer 


There was no es- 
cape. It was impossible to cross; a leap 
to the bottom meant certain death; to 
remain where he was meant death also 
—and the death he feared the most. He 
must cross the cafion, and up, up, up he 
ran. 

He also stumbled over a young moun- 
tain cat. It had heard the bay of the 
hounds and was bounding up the side 
of the gulch, with long, steady springs. 
Something told the man to follow the 
eat, and he did so. For nearly a mile 
he ran—all the while keeping in sight 
of the striped creature. Up the rocky 
defile a tall fir stood out of the rocks 
and hung half over the chasm. The eat 
had already climbed it and was 
crouche | on one of its highest 
The man ran 


now 
limbs. 
Quickly he 
climbed an overhanging branch. The 
howl became louder, the bay more dis- 
tinct. My God! They were on 
He could hear the voices of the men 
and could almost feel the hot breath of 
the bloodhounds. The dizzy 
yawned beneath—thousands and thou- 
sands of feet looked up from the gulf. 
To remain in the tree. though, would be 
fatal. The cat did not know this, but 
the man did. 

He leaped far out in 


to it, too. 


him. 


space 


the air—and 
paused, for a moment, over the chasm; 
but his effort had been superhuman and 
he fell on the other side. Picking his 
bruised body up, he dashed behind a lit- 
tle sandhill and continued his flight. 
A shout from behind; he did not look to 
see what it was. A ery of dismay and 
the crack of half a dozen rifles. The 


posse had arrived just in time to lose 
The enraged dogs bit at the 


its prey. 
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tree and leaped up its side; the men 
eursed and railed at their luck. The 
eafion could not be crossed and the fiend 
was safe. 

The murderer heard the crack of the 
rifles; and, at the same time felt a sharp 
pain go through his right hip. He half 
ran and half hopped for about seventy 
yards and fell. A bullet had broken his 
thigh. The however, did not 
know this. Its shots had been delivered 
in such haste it was thought they all 
went wild. 


posse, 


The men stood by the tree 
for some time, watching the dogs and 
giving them a chance to rest, but the 
dogs would not quiet down. They still 
leaped up the side of the tree. 

‘*Something’s in that tree,’’ remarked 
one of the men. 

‘‘T wish it was that damn cur!’’ an- 
other exclaimed. 

‘*No, it can’t be him, but something 
else is up there, sure. Yes, I knew it. 
Look at that big cat up on the limb! 
Don’t you fellows see it?’’ A sharp 
erack, and the animal slipped from the 
limb and fell. The hunt was not with- 
out some game, anyway. 

The day had nearly passed. <A wild 
glare burst from the lonely peaks of the 
Sierras. It hesitated for a moment, as 
though it would write something on the 
sky; and it dazzled and played with the 
rainbow tints. Against a large boulder 
reclined the body of a man—his head 
bare and his shaggy hair matted with 
blood and thorns. His naked feet, sore 
and bleeding, protruded from a pair of 
trousers, ripped and torn from contact 
with brush and brier; and, by his side, 
a dark pool sank in the quenchless earth. 
In his hand he held a prickly pear—he 
was eating it. He tore madly at the 
heavy skin with his teeth—for he was 
very, very hungry. 

Upon a boulder, 


some fifty yards 
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away, sat a large bird. He had been 
there for five or six hours, keeping his 
eye constantly on the form eating the 
pear. Now and then he would make a 
wide detour and swoop down near the 
reclining body ; but, each time would re- 
turn to the boulder and wait—wait. 
The man saw the bird and, for some 
time, enjoyed watching it. The plumage 
was dark, with a patch of gray near the 
neck. But, after two or three hours it 
seemed to make him nervous. What a 
terrible beak it had! What a fierce, sav- 
age eye! It hung over him like an evil 
spirit. Why should it remain so long in 
the same place and keep sweeping about 
and returning to the same perch? An- 
other thing he noticed—the bird con- 
tinuously watched him. Every time it 
would make a detour and swoop down, 
an awful meaning could be seen in its 
eye. He tried to rise and get on the 
other side of the sand-knoll, but his hip 
was stiff and the pain was too great. 
He screamed as loud as he could, think- 
ing he could make it fly; he waved his 
hands in all manner of threatening ges- 
tures; he gathered the rocks close be- 
side and hurled them with his remaining 
strength in that direction. But the bird 
did not move. It only waited—waited. 
Something aroused him from his trou- 


bles. Again that distant roar—again 
that paralyzing howl. The hounds 
were on him again. The party had 


erossed the chasm. Even the vulture 
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seemed to notice it and flapped his wings 
in alarm. Again he tried to rise from 
the ground, but the sharp pain over- 
whelmed his senses. 
came the bark. He looked once more au 
the boulder. The bird was still there. 
It had not moved. 

They round the sand knoll! 
dead charge, far ahead of the pack 
ponies—they are upon him. He crouched 
close to the boulder and received the 
first dog. The long, lithe beast sprang 
upon him. 


Nearer and nearer 


In a 


They clenched ; but the man 
was quick and his desperation was great. 
In his rush the hound laid 
black, glossy throat. The man seized it 
in his teeth and held to it with the ten- 
acity of a demon. 
ground they rolled. 
ening. 


bare his 


Over and over the 
The dog was weak- 
His jugular was in the teeth of 
the madman and his life vessel had been 
severed. 


But the man was bleeding also. The 
hip wound was pouring out his life. 
With every throb of his heart, great 


streams of blood spurted out on the 
sands. 

The men were just coming up, but 
they were too late again. Man and 
beast were twitching in a pool of blood 
—dead. The grip of the dog had re- 
laxed as he rolled over, but the teeth of 
the murderer were still fixed 
throat. 

And the great bird made another wide 
sweep and perched again on the lonely 
boulder. 


in his 
































A REMARKABLE BEAR PHOTOGRAPH. 


It is not often that a bear “trees” out of a river, but we herewith reproduce a photo- 
graph of a brown bear that was run across the San Juan river, near Pagosa Springs, Colo., 
and climbed atree in the edge of the stream. He was in such a hurry to get to a position 
of safety that he didn't even wait to shake the water off before getting out of danger. This 
section is one of the most noted ones in Colorado for the number and size of bear found. 
Mr. J. B. Patterson of Pagosa Springs, a pioneer of that section, is tne man who does the 
guiding to the bear, lion and lynx haunts, and knowing Mr. Patterson personally as we do, 
we can heartily recommend him He has a splendid pack of bear and lion dogs, and only 
during the last year has he allowed them to be used for guiding purposes, having always 
kept them for the pleasure of himself and his friends. 











AFTER THE BEAR HOUNDS. 


J. A. McGUIRE. 


There's a pile of fun in telling of the bears you didn't get, 

But a whole lot more in talking of the big One that you met 
And defeated in the scrimmage—of the fear lest you should fail, 
When the chase was on in earnest and the dogs were on the trai 


You go through an aspen thicket and perchance you see a sign 

That's so fresh your heart goes thumping, and you say, 
“He's surely mine!” 

Then your mind paints up a picture of a bear hung on a rack, 

So you call the dogs together and put Bruno on the track. 


Oh, the music’and excitement of that eager pack of hounds 

As they slip out from the leashes in excited, joyous bounds! 

Oh, that innermost desire to sweep over hill and dale 

When the chase is on in earnest and the dogs are on ‘the trail 


Guided only by the tonguing of the hounds, now out of sight, 

We spur into a gallop up the rocky, rugged height; 

Down the other side the mountain then we everlasting sail, 

: For the chase is getting hotter and the dogs are on the trail 
- 





Soon it comes the time to listen, and we halt our panting steed 
True it is—we hear the chorus of the leaders barkin’ “treed.” 
Then our wild, exultant cheering as we clatter down the shale 
Joins the calliopic music where the bear has turned his tail. 


Wyoming’s pyrotechnic ascendency. commercial developments at this time 


| as a big game state, caused some years’ that I predict will make the state fa- 
ago by the discoveries of the various mous in other lines than hunting. Cody 
y hunters visiting her confines, has not di- and the immediate country surrounding 


minished to any appreciable extent, and it are not only invested with some great 
she stands today as a paradise pre-emi- possibilities for advancement, but this 
nent among her sisters for the variety whole section has a remarkably bright 
and amount of her game. From the no- futurity. Cody is a typical western 
ble elk and the monarechial grizzly down town of 1,500 inhabitants, which has 
to the bob-cat, she offers inducements grown so fast that it has beaten out all 
that well repay the sportsman for the the shade trees planted since its incep- 
time and expense of a trip in her hills. tion. Not a tree in the town stands over 
It is true that her non-resident license ten feet in height, and there aren’t over 
fee is $50. But I believe it worth that a dozen or two as yet planted. It is the 
sum to hunt in a state, with the privilege home of Buffalo Bil! and numerous cat 
of carrying home an elk, a mountain tle and sheep men—for this industry is 
sheep, a deer and whatever in the preda- at present its chief support; it is the 
tory animal life your aim happens to gateway (by the Burlington route) of 
fall upon. There are grizzlies galore, the eastern entrance to the Yellowstone 
brown and black bears, mountain lions, Park—and by the way, the grandest en- 
wolves, coyotes and Canada and Bay trance to my notion (I have been 
lynx. One private cattle and sheep out- through the Snake River entrance on 
fit in that state has been offering as high the south and the Riverside on the west 
as $35 a head as a bounty on gray it has sulphur hot springs, sulphur 
wolves. mines and some of the finest gypsum 
The country immediately east of the beds in the country; it is the scene of 
| Yellowstone National Park has some _ one of the largest reservoir and irriga 
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tion canal schemes in this land—the 
dam for the canal being built in the 
Shoshone Caiion eight miles above the 
town, at a cost to Uncle Sam of over 
$500,000. This dam will be 310 feet 
high when completed—the highest of 
the kind in the world—and will back 











The Cafion of the Shoshone at 
the point near where the big 
310-foot dam is being built. 


up the Shoshone River into a lake eight 
miles long and seven miles wide. The 
canal carrying this water is now being 
built, and will extend many miles, water- 
ing hundreds of thousands of acres of 
tillable soil. The elevation of Cody, by 
the way, is the same as that of Denver 
—5,200 feet. Money brings ten to 
twelve per cent. and alfalfa hay was 
selling for $20 a ton last spring. 

How do I know all the above? Well, 
T hunted bears and lions last May with 


John Goff of Cody, and while out with 
him—and his two able assistants, Messrs. 
N. W. Frost and F. J. Richard, also 
guides of Cody—lI traversed in my trav- 
els of 250 miles or more on horseback, 
some of the best big game ranges in Wy- 
oming. 

We made permanent camp on the 
main wagon (government) road lead- 
ing from Cody to the Yellowstone Park. 
This eamp was located thirty-five miles 
west of Cody, about ten miles over the 
lime of the Yellowstone Forest Reserve. 
It was a great convenience to have our 
permanent camp so located. First, be- 
cause it was in the center of the big 
game district, and secondly, feed and 
provisions could be hauled from Cody 
by wagon in a day, necessitating no 
packing whatever. 

I found Mr. Goff the same quiet, un- 
assuming fellow he was before he even 
dreamed that he would guide the Presi- 
dent of the United States on two of the 
most successful hunts ever partaken by 
him. His dogs, too, are fully as capable 
as they were when I followed them in 
Colorado three years ago for bears and 
lions. In the order of their superiority 
for bears, lions and lynx, he places them 
as follows: 

Cap-—foxhound. 

Rowdy—foxhound. 

Slum—foxhound. 

Bruno—three-fourths foxhound and 
one-fourth bloodhound. 

Don—one-half shepherd and one-half 
fox-terrier. 

Bob—airedale terrier, a young dog. 

Friday—airedale terrier, a young 
dog. 

Rattler—collie and shepherd biood. 

We had with us in the pack also 
three of Frost & Richard’s dogs, as fol- 
lows: 
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Nig—one-half staghound and one-half 
foxhound. 

Mike—same breeding as Nig. 

Queen—same breeding as Nig. 

On this trip I had a splendid oppor- 
tunity (having three bear chases, one 
lynx and one lion) of noting the work 
of the dogs. It was not difficult to see 
the rising supremacy of the airedale ter- 
rier as a fighter. My opinion has al- 
ways been that you cannot possibly get 
better dogs than foxhounds as trailers, 
but the aim of the bear hunters has al- 
ways been to hit on one breed or strain 
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ing disposition, without his do-or-die, 
stick-to-the-death propensities. 

iow many a chase has ended disas- 
trously simply for lack of fighting ma- 
terial after the hounds had trailed and 
‘*jumped’’ the game! How many a 
hunter ean say that his success on such- 
and-such a hunt would have been com- 
plete ?—if ?’—if there were fighting dogs 
sufficient to hold the animal after he had 
been run to a standstill. 

And especially in a rough country, 
such as that in which I have just 
hunted, and such as is found in parts of 











On the elk range; approaching the rough country. 


of dog that would be equally as good for 
fighters as foxhounds are for trailers. 
I believe now that the highest excellence 
of merit in fighting dog flesh for bear 
and lion hunting has been reached in 
the airedale. He is a tough, tenacious, 
compact and enduring bunch of muscle 
that seems to fill all the requirements. 
He is naturally aggressive, quick to run 
in on a bear, and equally quick to get 
away. He has all of the bulldog’s fight- 





Southern Colorado and Montana, are 
good fighting dogs needed for this kind 
of hunting. In such a country a bear 
will not tree as readily as he will in a 
more open or accessible country, as he 
is better able to cope with the dogs here 
than in the more level places. As an il- 
lustration I will point to the fact that 
only one of President Roosevelt’s bears 
—secured on his last hunt in Colorado 

were killed on the ground, all the rest 
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The black bear; showing canon into which he rolled when killed. 


treeing. One of the bears secured by 
me on this trip had to be shot on the 
ground, as he refused to tree, while the 
other—even after being shot through 
both hips—refused to tree until after 
he had at least a half dozen bloody fights 
with the dogs within jumping distance 
of good trees, and was so exhausted and 
used up that he could hardly climb. 
Then he resorted to a low-hanging red 
fir whose limbs reached to the very 
ground—-this after he had been run by 
the dogs for four miles and had been 
bitten clean through the nose and in 
other parts of his body. Goff tells me 
that this is his experience with the bears 
of this country—that they will not tree 
nearly as readily as, for instance, in the 
White River country of Colorado, 
where the going is easicr. 

Mr. Goff, while in Colorado, has al- 
ways taken pride in saying that almost 


any mongrel he would pick up and train 


could be made a good fighting dog. In 
selecting dogs for this purpose, he cared 
not whether the animal was a common 
cur or a shepherd (with the possible ex- 
ception that he favored bull and fox- 
terriers and their crosses) so long as 
they had the fighting blood in their 
veins. Driven by necessity, however, 
owing to the character of country found 
in Montana and Wyoming, to get the 
best fighters possible, he has been ex- 
perimenting with airedales, and to his 
satisfaction has not found them want- 
ing. 

An incident—almost pathetic—hap- 
pened on the first day of our hunt. We 
were mounting our horses to start from 
camp in the morning, when I noticed a 
little lean black-and-tan dog of perhaps 
twenty-five pounds weight—which I af- 
terwards learned was one-half shepherd 
and one-half fox-terrier, called Don— 
limp out of the tent on three legs, hold- 
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ing the right hind leg aloft in the air. 
On looking more closely I saw his right 
hip was greatly disfigured, being 
sunken along some ragged seams that 
extended for five or six inches one way 
and two or three inches in another. 
‘*You’re not going to let this little crip- 
ple come, are you, John?’’ I suggested. 
‘Oh, he’s all right when he gets lim- 


se 


bered up,’’ said he. ‘‘Got struck by a 
grizzly last November and was laid out 
for a time. When his wounds were 
healing up he got too close to a lynx, 
who tore them open again, poisoning 
him so he almost died. He is the best 
bear fighter I’ve got.’’ Later in the day 
when we jumped on an old black bear, 
and saw little Don go over the distant 
hill close on his heels and in advance of 
every other dog in the pack I felt my 
eyes grow moist in admiration of the 
little hero. Courage in man, which is 
rewarded in so many alluring ways, is 
always to be admired; but courage in 
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a dog. who only expects in return th 
smile or assuring word of his master, is 
certainly of the pure and unalloyed 
kind. Don never lacked my sympathy 
and admiration after that on the re 
mainder of the trip. 

On this kunt I saw to some extent the 
awful ravages committed on deer and 
elk by lions and lynx. As it is natural 
tor a cat to kill a mouse, so is it natural 
for the cat family of the mountains to 
kill the wild animals therein. We (the 
three guides and I) ran across thirteen 
eareasses of deer and elk that had been 
slain by lions and lynx. One case will 
serve to show what an awful diminu 
tion of wild animal life is caused by 


‘ 


these ‘‘varmints”’: we were going up a 
branch of the Shoshone one morning 
(in the company, by the way, of Mr. 
Charles G. Poole, forest ranger, an esti- 
mable gentleman who takes a great in 
terest in game preservation), and a mil 


or two from the river ran across a dead 











The country on the Upper Wapiti was very rough. A grizzly 


was cold-tailed over this divide by the party. 
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doe, killed not more than twenty-four 
hours before by what we at first sup- 
posed was a mountain lion. But when 
we examined the carcass carefully, not- 
ing the heavy blood stains on the rear 
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and after noting that practically none 


of the careass had been eaten, and that 
no lion tracks could be found anywhere 


—we came to the full conclusion that 


lynx had done the deed. Among the 








The little brown bear, shot through the hip and bitten by 
the dogs in innumerable places, after a four-mile chase, 
finally crawled up a convenient red fir. 


legs, where the blood ran while her 
captor disemboweled her, and which 
could not have been made by a lion, 
which would weigh the animal to the 
ground before she could bleed much; 


entrails were found two little beings 
that would have come into the world in 
a couple of weeks or so—and therefore, 
two lives were added to the one already 
taken. This deer was found directly on 
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our trail through the woods, else we 
would probably never have noticed it. 
In four days from that time we passed 
the same spot, but all that remained of 
eareass, offal and fawns was a tuft of 
fur here and there, everything having 
been eaten clean by either a bear or lion 
—or both. 

A lion, it is estimated by guides, 
sportsmen and ranchers whom I have at 
various times met, will kill an elk or 
a deer a week on an average. A lynx 
will kill at least fifteen or twenty deer 
a year; therefore it will be seen that 
some strenuous steps should be taken by 
either our several states or our Federal 
Government in ridding the game coun- 
tries of these pests. If every lion and 
every lynx—even supposing, as I pre- 
sume, there are 5,000 of them—in the 
United States could be killed at a cost 
of $100 per head it would be the best 
investment our Uncle Samuel or our 
state governments ever made. 

I consider that I was quite successfu 
on my hunt—being in camp ten days 
(of which I hunted only seven), and 
killing during that time two bears and 
one mountain lion. The last two days 
hunting I devoted to trying for a griz- 
zly, giving up my chances—which were 
good—on brown and black in lieu. 

Our first day’s hunt netted me a nice 
old black bear. We traveled up the 
Sweetwater from the Shoshone River, 
going about five miles before we saw a 
track that seemed fresh enough to fol- 
low. After cold-trailing it for a couple 
of hours we put the dogs on it. They 
were so eager and the track so hot that 
they were off like a flash as soon as un- 
coupled. They tore down the side of 
the hill and into the timber, sending up 
a chorus of bell-like notes that certainly 
sounded good. It was clear to be seen 
that some of the hounds smelled the bear 


direct before being unleashed. We 
climbed to a bluff overlooking the oppo- 
site hillside, and soon were enabled to 
pick out the dark ant-like forms of the 
dogs among the rocky ridges and fir-cov- 
ered hill sides. Finally Fred exclaimed, 
‘*There’s the bear!’’ And sure enough, 
on looking up the ridge we saw him go- 
ing over the top. He was soon out of 
sight on the opposite side of the ridge, 
but on looking back on his trail we saw 
the dogs gradually working up after 
him. We put the glasses on the spot 
over which he crossed, looking for the 
first dog to appear. It was little Don, 














The lion treed. 


the cripple, the very dog which that 
morning I suggested leaving at home 
owing to his condition. (On a chase of 
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this kind, I learned, he forgets his in- 
firmity and travels on four legs.) 

This was certainly fun. That bear 
was losing no time in getting out of 
the country, and the dogs were fogging 
his trail in a_ business-like fashion. 
From the height at which we sat the 
whole ground was clear, except the other 








A bob-tailed mountain lion 
(tail probably frozen _ off) 
killed in same locality by the 
author’s guides just previous 
to his trip. Photo by N. W 
Frost. 


side of the hill over which the bear was 
now traveling. Soon he reappeared 
lower down, crossed a large open in 
clear sight, and went into a dense fir 
and pine thicket. Thirty seconds be- 
hind him ran the dogs, all in a row. 
We thought surely he would tree there, 


but in order to be safe we moved our 
position down a half mile or so, so as 
to be opposite a clear spot below the 
thicket if he should run that way. I 
had hardly dismounted from my horse 
before I saw him emerging from the 
timber and coming almost in my direc- 
tion. I waited until he was within fifty 
yards of me when I gave him a shot, 
which humped him up a little, but which 
failed to do the business. I pumped in 
another, and yet he kept coming, but 
the third shot sent him to the earth, 
and he rolled over and dropped thirty 
feet into the eafion. On skinning him 
out we found that my first and last shots 
hit him in the shoulder and the second 
one back of the diaphragm. ‘The bear 
was an old black male, whose teeth 
showed considerable age. He was not, 
however, a large bear, his green hide 
without stretching measuring but six 
feet six inches across the shoulders. 

The next day we rested. 

The following day we went up the 
Elk River, but secured nothing, al- 
though we ran the cold trail of a young 
bear until it was a hot trail, and finally 
gave it up when darkness came on. On 
this day we saw about 250 elk and 
forty-eight deer. This Elk fork of the 
Shoshone is the natural winter range of 
the elk, all of which seemed in good con- 
dition, and it would be a menace to 
their future existence if stock grazing 
were even allowed there. 

The fourth day we went up the Sho- 
shone three miles, crossed, and followed 
up a tributary called Lion Creek. We 
found nothing fresh enough to run, al- 
though the hills were covered with griz- 
zly bear tracks two to four days old. On 
this day we saw comparatively fresh 
tracks—all made within four days—of 
grizzly and black bears, elk, mountain 
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sheep, lion, lynx, deer and coyotes, a 
pretty good variety, I thought. In our 
travels among the deer and elk on this 
day—and, in fact, all others on which 
we hunted—not the slightest attempt 
was made by any of the dogs to break 
and run them—a fact which I took occa- 
sion to note very carefully, and with 
not a little satisfaction. Mr. Goff al- 
ways carries in his hand a blacksnake 
whip, and the moment any dog (with 
the exception of Cap or Bruno, who are 
privileged characters) pokes his nose 
ahead of their master they are given a 
cracking rebuke that sends them to the 
rear end of the line and causes them to 
remember for some time. The result is 
that a rabbit or deer or elk may (as 
frequently happened) run across their 
path with no danger of their breaking 

The fifth day we rested, as the dogs 
were quite footsore. Fred and I went 
fishing down the Shoshone, catching in 
an hour a nice mess of trout for supper. 

The sixth day we hunted up the 
Clearwater, a tributary of the Sho- 
shone running in from the north. We 
had traveled long and hard over ‘rough 
country, when about noon John began 
telling of a bear he once shot at and al- 
most killed on a sharp ledge to our right. 
He was in the middle of his story when 
he paused, looked ahead and remarked, 
On 
looking ahead, we saw at a distance of 


‘*There’s the same d—d bear now!’ 


about 300 yards, a brown bear walking 
up the crest of a rjdge, traveling at right 
angles to our course. I was dismounted, 
rifle in hand, in a second, but the bear 
just then entered some scrub timber out 
of sight. The dogs winded him, and 
could hardly be controlled. They were 
soon uncoupled and dashing pell-mell 
after their prey, John ‘loping over 
rocks, brush and fallen timber in his ef- 
forts to reach the track ahead of the 
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dogs. The balance of us remained where 
we were. Soon the dogs were heard 
coming our way, so we knew it would 
not be long before the bear also would 
come. There was an apparent pathway 
on the rocky ledge above and ahead of 
me, some fifty yards, that I figured he 
would take, and sure enough he did 
soon put in an appearance on this rocky 
point; but no sooner had he shown up 
than he was covered up by the project- 
ing rocks intervening between us, and 
the next time I saw him he was climbing 
the opposite hillside 400 yards away. I 
kept firing at him until I heard Fred 











Goff, his dog Jack, and the lion 


exclaim, ‘‘You’ve got him; I saw him 
fall.” But his downfall was of short 
duration, for he swiftly hustled himself 
we discovered in looking for our sup- 
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posedly dead bear. While running over 
to where I thought I killed him I 
over the ridge in break-neck time, as 
stopped for a breathing spell, and being 
on the trail of the bear, had the satis- 
faction of seeing the full procession of 
dogs go by me in animated and excited 
confusion. They formed a magnificent 
sight as they passed me on the hillside, 
Cap in the lead and all tonguing 


in the lead on horseback, and soon the 
welcome ‘‘treed’’ sound floated to our 
ears. I, afoot, hurried faster, and fin- 
ally found the tree which contained the 
bear, around which was seen John and 
Ned and a barking army of excited dogs. 
The bear was evidently a three-year-old, 
brown, being smaller than the first one, 
but with skull and paws fully as large. 
After a few snap shots with the cam- 








On the way to camp with the lion. 


grandly. We followed the chase for 
four miles, at various times noticing 
where the dogs had held the bear in a 
scrimmage, but being unable to tree him. 
The bear evidently was badly scared 
and was giving the dogs a hard race. On 
and on we traveled, following the trail 
and the music of the dogs, soon being 
lost in the intricacies of the heavily tim- 


bered gulch below. John and Ned were 





era—it was very dark, actually raining 
while we were exposing our films— I 
shot him out of the tree and the dogs 
finished what little life there was left. 
The seventh day we rested the dogs 
and ourselves, with the exception that 
John and Ned each took a reconnoiter- 
ing trip in opposite directions, in the 
hope of finding a fresh grizzly track. 
John returned at 4 p. m. reporting hav- 
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ing seen two fine rams with big horns, 
but no very fresh bear sign. Ned re- 
turned at 6, after having seen some 
grizzly tracks a couple of days old—one 
a very large one—south of Elk River. 

On the eighth day we repaired to the 
Elk River country. When about six 
miles from camp and just after cross- 
ing the stream, John saw a lion track 
about thirty-six hours old. We fol- 
lowed it with the dogs from 9 o’clock 
that morning until 12:40 p. m., over 
sloping ridges at first, then into rough 
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was not fooled. Unnoticed by the other 
dogs he held the trail up the opposite 
hillside, not even tonguing the alarm. 
John’s alert eye caught the move and 
his quick jump for the saddle was the 
signal which sent us all off at a rattling 
clip over the rugged hills. We crossed 
the gulch and climbed the hillside up 
which Rowdy had gone, and when on 
the summit heard the pack barking 
‘“‘treed.’’ It was all done so quickly 
that we had to think twice before we 
realized that we had a lion in a tree 








The skins strug up at camp. 


cafions, over precipitous, pinnacled 
passes, down denst@ly-wooded and down- 
timbered hillsides, and out again in the 
open over rocky ledges, where we had 
to erawl to get anywhere. Finally, as 
we sat on a point watching the dogs 
work, we noticed that they suddenly 
came to a halt, seemingly at a loss to 
know where the big cat had gone out. 
Rowdy, one of the foxhounds, however, 








down the gulch waiting for us. Rowu: 
had treed him alone, being joined later 
by the other dogs. 

The animal proved to be a good-sized 
specimen, measuring in the carcass, be- 
fore skinning, six feet two inches long. 
After skinning, without stretching, the 
hide measured seven feet three inches 
long; stretching the hide, it measured 
eight feet long. After taking some pho- 
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tographs, I gave him a heart shot, an 
advisable spot te fire at, owing to the 
danger of the dogs getting cut up. 

During the day we saw grizzly tracks, 
both large and small, and in endless 
numbers. It was evident that at least 
two large grizzlies had recently made 
this section their home, as well as in- 
numerable small ones. In _ places the 
tracks were so thick that one would im- 
agine a whole herd of them had made 
the country their playground. I found 
an opportunity to measure one of the 
large tracks in soft ground, where the 
animal hadn’t slipped, which went nine 
inches long by six inches wide. 

The ninth day in camp we decided to 
spend in the grizzly country, south of 
Elk River, but after traveling until 2 
p. m. and finding no very fresh tracks, 
we returned to camp. The tenth day 
we kept after the same kind of game, 
keeping farther west, as in that section 
we hoped to find a really fresh twenty- 
four hour track. We finally saw a track 
that appeared to be about thirty-six 
hours old, a big one leading over the di- 
vide north of the river. We cold-trailed 
it practically all day—or until 4 o’elock 
—when John thought it warm enough 
to put the dogs on it. But it was colder 
than he had judged it to be, for, al- 
though the dogs eould have followed it 
if they were feeling fresh and keen, 
they spent so much time on it that we 
called them off and decided to return to 
camp. They had put in three hard 
days in succession, and were sorely in 
need of a rest. 


On the way home we had to swim our 
horses across the Shoshone, the melting 
snows having added to it until it became 
a raging torrent. Some of the dogs 
were carried several hundred yards 
down stream by the swift current before 
landing. 

As my time was about up I decided to 
call the hunt closed and return to Cody 
next day. 

I cannot close my story without a 
short reference tothe guides who so 
ably assisted me and made everything 
pleasant on the hunt. It is unnecessary 
to say anything of John Goff’s ability 
as a guide, or of his splendid pack of 
dogs; his and their reputation in this 
respect is world-wide. But I can say 
with pleasure that his two young co- 
workers on this hunt, Ned Frost and 
Fred Richard, are both eminently cap- 
able in this line, having spent many 
years at the work, and having dis- 
charged their duties while in our party 
in a manner calling for much praise. 
The name of Walter Goff, son of John 
Goff, should be mentioned also as a hard- 
working assistant on the hunt. 

The next morning on the horseback 
ride back to Cody, and when but a few 
miles from camp, we saw two fresh griz- 
zly tracks in the wagon road, made 
either that morning or during the night. 
They traveled up the wagon road for a 
half mile or so. We plainly saw every 
foot print, as the dust was soft, noting 
where they had come out of a cafion 
onto the wagon road, followed it, and 
then had turned into a gulch. 
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A CHILLY GOOSE HUNT. 


N. H. CROWELL. 


The hotel was small, but in the ghostly 
light of 10:30 p. m. it resembled a pal- 
We were dusty and tired from the 
day’s ride and were mighty glad to wel- 
come this vest-pocket edition of North 
Dakota hospitality. After a rather re- 


ace, 


luctant lunch we smoked a pipe or two 
and wended our dizzy way to the attic 
where beds were spread on the floor. 
The next thing that 
breakfast, whereat we made a bull move- 
ment on flapjacks and 
nered the market on paste, as they sud- 
Abe Fritz, after invest- 


happened was 
evidently cor- 


denly gave out. 
ing in some suspiciously-yellow cigars 
from the cigar case (it took the propri- 
etor fifteen minutes to find the key to it) 
asked if we could be provided with a re- 
liable driver and guide. 

‘*What—er—sort do you wish?’ 
our host. 


’ said 


‘*A strong, handsome, agile, faithful, 
fearless man—not a teetotaler, but one 
able to go a long time between drinks, 
like a camel, if necessary,’’ said Abe. 

At this juncture the three of us re- 
moved the cigars from our teeth and 
looked at them. 
affectionate. 

‘*There’s only one man of that de- 
scription in this section—I’ll get him,”’ 
said the cigar vehder. 

A few minutes thereafter the guide 
appeared. He had a complexion like 
flax-straw and had his pants tied on by 
a crimson searf wound about his midst. 

‘*That’s him,’’ said the host. ‘‘He’s 
a deadshot and (in a whisper) about 
halfshot.’’ 


The cigars were a trifle 


We took 


an inventory of the stock. 
5 


After glancing at us the guide whipped 
out a big Swede stabber and hacked off 
a lump of nareotie about the size of a 
walnut. 

“Ole, what take to 
around with us a few days and act as 


will you run 


chambermaid to the horses?’’ I asked. 

‘*How mooch you geef?’’ was the dip- 
lomatie response, as he worried at the 
eud. 

We passed the candy sign about and 
Abe shoved out his chest and said: 

‘*How’s two bucks per day hit you, 
Ole?”’ 

The guide sniffed quite perceptibly 
and hiecoughed. 

‘‘Ay gat tree vorkin’ bay carpantar 
bizness,’” he said. 

‘*All right, we'll eall it three, Ole,”’ 
I said. 


‘*Vait! Vait! Mek hem tree an’ a 
helf!’’ said Ole. 
Abe swallowed a cocoanut that had 


risen to his throat and whispered *‘yes.”’ 

Ole then received explicit instructions 
resulting in the arrangement that Abe 
and I were to do about all that was nec- 
and let Ole do the 
Ole proved an able diplomat, possessing 


essary remainder. 
immense nerve combined with a valuable 
lack of memory. Going to the goose re- 
gion. Ole hammered his plug like a man 
shingling a house, and by good luck the 
animal held up till we got there. 

Right here is where things began to 
oceur. We were all eramped and winded 
from the lightning ride and most of our 
legs were asleep—that is, out of six legs, 
at least five of them were under the in- 
circulation. Ole 


fluence of retarded 
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climbed down as easily as a man elimb- 
ing down out of a parachute, while | 
rolled out behind and began slapping 
myself cruelly to restore my lost vital- 
ity. Abe essayed to jump nimbly out 
like a school girl at a pienic, but, alas 
and alack, his legs failed him and he 
fell and rolled in under Axtell’s deli- 
cate hoofs. 

The result beggars description-—in 
fact, it almost beggared us as it took 
with it Abe’s ninety-dollar gun and 
about three-quarters of the ammunition. 
The horse ran away! Strange as it may 
appear at first glance—the worst had 
happened. After pawing to his feet and 
giving a few preliminary hops, Abe 
started off in what he considered swift 
pursuit. Ole emitted a choice remark in 
Esquimau and took up the chase. When 
he went over the hill he was doing a 
good rod at every jump and could have 
cleared a barrel every time. 

Twenty minutes enabled me to get 
warmed up into something like life 
again. At this juncture they came back 

the nag ten rods to the good and per- 
forming gamely. By the simple act of 
throwing a piece of gate in front of the 
beast | made a capture. Ole came up 
exuding a brand of lacerated Scandi- 
navian that left a pale burnt sugar smell 
on the atmosphere. Abe was_ speech- 
less but he made some furious gestures 

probably a wand drill minus the 
wand. 

By this time the air was tame enough 
to eat out of your hand, and after calm- 
ing down the scenery a bit, we were off 
in a bunch for game. 

The tall grass close by the lake seemed 
to offer a good anchorage and we speed- 
ily lost ourselves therein to escape the 
biting wind. After shivering for fifteen 
minutes Abe erawled over and asked 
me to take a look at the guide. I did 


so. Ole was energetically absorbing 
something from a black bottle. The 
chances looked good for a case of com- 
plete soak before dinner time. 

‘*Ole!’’ yelled Abe. 

‘*Ja?’’ came back. 

‘*Throw that thing away or I[’ll sink 
a few shot into you!’’ 

Ole glanced doubtfully in our diree- 
tion, then swiftly enveloped the remain- 
ing contents. Then he ostentatiously 
heaved the bottle into the distance. 

Fifteen minutes more passed by and 
the drowsy sleep that precedes dissolu- 
tion was creeping up my spine when a 
reverberating report awoke the echoes. 
A feathered body slid down the sky and 
landed on the thin ice that extended 
about forty feet from shore. Abe had 
been awake and picked an old gander 
out of a line that came stealing up from 
the South. 

As Abe stood up and leisurely re- 
placed the exploded shell a figure went 
by us at a pace seldom equaled by any 
human with a load on. Ole was going to 
act as retriever, too. 

Arriving at the edge of the lake he 
hesitated a bare moment and then 
walked out on the ice. I was wondering 
how deep the water was under that ice 
when Ole accommodated me by going 
through. It just reached his waist band, 
and by the way he yelled it must have 
reached his heart. 

We rushed to the rescue and hauled 
Ole onto terra firma. The rascal’s food- 
reducers were hammering dike the click 
of a runaway corn-planter, but his ideas 
were as torrid as the isle of Borneo. It 
required a brief moment of indecision 
to mark our course. I possessed an ex- 
tra pair of overalls—wide and sweeping 
as a motherhubbard, but warmer, and 
Abe at once insisted that I shed the use- 
less adornment. Reluctantly I did so. 
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Ole was then abstracted from his wa- 
ter-soaked regalia and to our horror he 
was found guiltless of under garments. 
The goose-flesh on his underpinning 
looked like the track made by a bike tire. 
Having thrust him into the overalls, we 
gave him a short but fierce course in the 
Swedish movement cure and succeeded 
in getting him to the stage where he 
could indulge in a free and untrammeled 
use of language. 

The wind was blowing a gale by this 
period and our hair rose so suddenly 
that it nearly pulled us off the ground 
when Ole’s cast-off pants leaped up out 
of the grass and hurried off on their 
own hook. They had frozen stiff and 
could stand alone. 

As the garments with which my nether 
limbs were encased were now unable to 
blunt the point of the fierce wind I 
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united with the able and efficient guide 
in the belief that home was the place 


for father. Abe finally gave in and we 
started back. 

It was a memorable trip—that one 
back to the hotel. My knees chattered 
till they were black and blue, while Ole 
would yell ‘‘Gid-dap!”’ at the horse and 
bite it in two thirteen times before he 
got through with it. 

But we made it at last. And then 
came the nectar of the—North Dakota 
hostelry—hot coffee! We allowed it to 
percolate into our system, 
through its nooks and crannies and 
chase Jack Frost into the tall timber. 
Say, but it was great! It was so great 
that we made up our minds to try it 
again next day. 

Next day we had another guide—and 
another pair of pants on, too. 
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In your canon, aged and gray, 

Where a streamlet hies away 
To the winding river: 

Where the pines, in weird array, 

Sigh, and whisper, day by day, 
And the alders quiver 


In your cafon, dark and lone, 

Where the fragrant breezes moan 
As they pass; 

Where the violet’s sky-blue head, 

And the phlox, with lips of red, 
Dot the grass. 


A Refuge. 


In your cafon, strange and wild, 

Let me, as Dame Nature's child, 
Often roam: 

For I find in those calm halls— 

Where the temper'd sunlight falls— 
A quiet home. 


A haven free from care and strife, 


Where pure, kind thoughts spring into life, 


Within the mind:— 
Where weary hearts, with sorrow bowed 
Far from the world’s uneasy crowd— 
Sweet rest can find. 
TOM ALLISON. 
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Wild elk calf about two days old, in the position left by the cow. 


THINGS SEEN BY MR. LEEK AMONG THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you herewith photos of two live wild 
ealf elk just as the old cow elk left them 
and as they remain until the old one 


comes for them. These calves are only 


one or two days old but if molested will 
run like deer. These I found on a trip 
just completed that I made to get mov 
ing pictures and on which I was quite 


successful. I also send you a picture of 


Very young elk calf just as left by the old cow, 
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In your caion, aged and gray, 

Where a streamlet hies away 
To the winding river 

Where the pines, in weird array, 

Sigh, and whisper, day by day, 
And the alders quiver 


In your cafion, dark and lone, 

Where the fragrant breezes moan 
As they pass; 

Where the violet’s sky-blue head, 

And the phlox, with lips of red, 
Dot the grass. 


A Refuge. 


In your cafon, strange and wild, 

Let me, as Dame Nature’s child, 
Often roam: 

For I find in those calm halls— 

Where the temper’d sunlight falls— 
A quiet home. 


A haven free from care and strife, 


Where pure, kind thoughts spring into life, 


Within the mind:— 
Where weary hearts, with sorrow bowed 
Far from the world’s uneasy crowd— 
Sweet rest can find. 
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Wild elk calf about two days old, in the position 
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left by the cow. 


THINGS SEEN BY MR. LEEK AMONG THE ELK. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I am sending 
you herewith photos of two live wild 
‘alf elk just as the old cow elk left them 
and as they remain until the old one 


comes for them. These calves are only 


one or two days old but if molested will 
run like deer. These I found on a trip 
just completed that I made to get mov 
ing pictures and on which I was quite 


successful. I also send you a picture of 


Very young elk calf just as left by the old cow, 
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A pair of elk horns just as dropped by the old bull 


two elk horns just as dropped by the 
bull where he probably shook himself 
and dropped a horn on each side of him. 
I found and photographed them just as 
they fell without molesting them in any 
way. We found many shed horns on 
the trip, but in all other cases the pairs 


were separated some distance, but al- 
ways in the immediate neighborhood. It 
seems that when one horn falls off the 
old bull will in some way get rid of the 
other as soon as possible, in some cases 
using quite violent means. 


S. N. LEEK. 





SONG OF THE OUTDOOR MAN. 


Ho! for a smell of the fresh, green leaves, 
When the siren trout-brook calls; 
Murmuring low as it glides along 

On its journey, down the falls; 


A tramp in the woods—no matter how far— 
A supper of trout, and a good cigar. 


Ill leave behind all the business care, 
And live the life of the free; 
Not even a voice to call me back, 
Just the forest old, and me; 
I'll drink at the brook, and shout hurray, 
And list to the echoes answer “aye.” 


I'll sleep on the couch of spruce and pine, 
And rise with the sun each day; 

I'll breathe a prayer that is voiced with song, 
Of the brooklet’s rippling way; 

Every day is a Sabbath there, 

For God's in nature ev’rywhere. 


M. N. BAKER, 
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BIRDS AND DEER OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


HAMILTON WRIGHT. 


Often in the Philippines have I seen 
strange birds. 
as barnyard fowl, and heavier, coo to 
their mates from the lofty summits of 
giant trees; doves of alluring and bril- 
liant colors, rivaling those of a macaw 
or pheasant, of golden yellow, red, iri- 
descent green, or of an almost purple 
tint, fly swiftly through the dense folli- 
age; and, when they had gained the shel- 
ter of their hidden resting place, send 
forth their melancholy plaint. Jungle 
fowl, hardly to be distinguished 
our game cocks, flit like shadows across 
the trails; great callao birds, large as 
turkeys, with enormous red bills eight 
or nine inches long and often several 
inches in diameter, set the forests ringing 
with their thin hoarse roaring. 

At first the timorous man might take 
it for a wild beast, so unlike that of a 
bird is the note of the mysterious and 
rarely seen callao. At night flocks of 
huge fruit-eating bats, whose spread of 
membrane equals that of the eagle’s 
wings, fly in countless thousands towards 
some great natural forest orchard. Even 
domestic fowl have caught the note of 
wildness, and, in the Igorrote country, | 
have seen a tame hen, a speckled biddy 
with a dozen chicks, desert her brood 
and fly five Hundred feet across a cafion 
at my approach. Quail there are, some 
of them as small almost as English 
sparrows; ducks, heron, and brant of 
familiar and unknown types crowd un- 
explored lagoons in vast flocks. 

To get some accurate information on 
the rare birds of the Philippines, I re- 
cently interviewed Maj. Edgar A. 


Huge pigeons, as large 


from 








Mearns, a surgeon in the United States 
Army. For thirteen years Major Mearns 
has made a study of rare fauna and 
flora. He has discovered new 
specimens, and was for some years ac- 
tively connected with the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

‘*T’m a cranky bird man,’’ said Major 
Mearns, ‘‘I have been 
nearly since I was born, as did my father 
and grandfather before 


many 


studying birds 
me. I have 


been in the army nearly twenty-five 


years. My services were nearly all in 
the western part of the United States; 
was three years on the boundary line 
between Mexico and the United States, 
at Chihuahua, Sonora, 
I spent about eleven years on 


Lower Califor- 
nia, ete. 
the Mexican border altogether. 

‘*I never had but two jobs in my life. 
| began making a bird collection when 
very young, which I gave to the Natural 
History Museum, which had a large col 
lection; but it was in a heterogeneous 
mix-up, without much 
their birds separated by countries in- 
stead of by classifications. I started in 
to label them and get better 
shape; labeled the European birds, ete. 
I began the study of bird skins, which 
is really the amateur part of the busi- 


order, having 


them in 


ness; then I came direct from there to 
the army. 

‘*There are about as many species of 
birds known now in the Philippine Is- 
lands as there are in the United States,’’ 
said Major Mearns; ‘‘there are as many 
different kinds, but there 
many in number. You can tell a good 
deal of the history of a country by a 
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The object is to drive the deer out of the occasional 
by Hamilton Wright. 
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Copyright, 


lorious mountain country of Luzon. 


little gullies below to the more open high lands. 
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Burning the brush in the g 


study of the plants and animals. For 
instance, we know that Benguet in the 
mountain region of northern Luzon, the 
largest island of the Philippines, has not 
been submerged since it belonged to the 
Asiatic continent. Real pines and oaks 
are found in Benguet, and the only bird 
that is adapted to live on the seeds of the 
pines is the crossbill found there. This 
bird has probably been in that portion 
of Luzon ever since the island was sepa- 
rated from the main part of Asia by the 
submersion of the connecting mainland. 
The rule of animal distribution has been 
affected in many cases by destruction of 
fauna by the advance of the glaciers 
from the cold regions towards the trop- 
ies, and by their animal life being driven 
before the glacial flow. In some cases 
the fauna which were driven down from 
the cold regions towards the tropics have 
still survived, although from very re- 
mote periods. The distribution of birds 
and animals is affected by this at the 
present day. Some of the mountains of 
the Philippines contain fauna, birds and 
animals, which do not, so far as is 
known, exist anywhere else in the world. 
They were probably driven down by the 
advance of the glaciers and escaped to 
the mountains on account of their more 
congenial temperature, where they can 
still be found. As the glaciers receded, 
the birds would descend from the moun- 
tains and go to temperate climes which 
suited them, and remain there. 

‘The Philippines,’’ continued the 
major, ‘‘have been subject to many re- 
markable voleanie and glacial changes. 
As a consequence, they have many va- 
ried fauna. We have two distinct fauna 
on the two islands of Luzon and Minda- 
nao. These islands are near together 
and in any other parts of the world 
they would have the same birds; but it 
is surprising that they will find a great 
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many distinct forms of bird life in Min- 
danao which are not found in Luzon. 
‘*When I came to Mindanao I pre- 
dicted to Gen. Leonard Wood that any- 
one who would go to the top of Mount 
Apo, a sprouting voleano in the Davao 
region of Mindanao, would get a new 
fauna and flora. This was predicted by 
all naturalists. I planned an expedi- 
tion to eross the heart of Mindanao, 
which was then unknown, and confided 
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of Apo, where I slept, was about ten 


thousand feet high. The mountain rum 
bles and shakes, sulphur comes out of it, 
and the noise can be heard for a long 
distance. The side of the mountain 
where I worked was nothing but white 
sulphur. I never suffered as much any 
where from the cold as on the top of 
Mount Apo in the Philippine Islands. 
**We discovered six new species and 
five new genera on Apo. Among these 





The base or roots of an enormous red narra (Philippine Ma- 
hogany) tree, showing the large flanges from which could 






Constabulary, got up an expedition, and 


bato we received a cable message from 


be made tables of one piece forty feet long. This wood is 
worth $1 a cubic foot, and to quote Major Ahern of the For- 
estry Bureau is “by no means rare.” This is at the edge of 
a clearing. Sometimes the crowns of the great trees are so 
close together, or the forests are so dark for other reasons, 
that it is impossible to take photographs of them. Major 
Ahern says he has not seen a tree of this species larger 
than this mighty forest Leviathan. This photograph was 
taken in the dense forest where the Callas birds are found. 


my scheme to General Wood. After- were seventeen 
wards Colorfel Harbord, Chief of the in the Davao district at the foot of Apo 
I discovered one new monkey and two 


General Wood to await him, as there was a great jumper. 
were going to be some ‘‘stunts’’ in the mole that climbs 
Cotabato Valley. We were delayed there bushy tail. The eyes of both these moles 
a good while, but finally we reached the 
summit of the mountain. The summit 





were well developed. 
**Mr. Whitehead, one of the best or 


mammalia. Down 


we started across the island. At Cota-  insectiverous animals looking like moles 
One was a kangaroo-shaped animal and 


The other was : 


trees: he had a big, 
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Deer hunting in Northern Luzon. Two deer 
on the shoulders of the horses 


nithologists of the world, was over this 
country. Whitehead also went to the 
top of the great mountains of Borneo, 
where he discovered a new species of fur- 
bearing animal and a new species of 
bird. His great objective was the 
mountain region of Luzon; and though 
he made several attempts to get up in 
these mountains, he was only successful 
in ascending the smaller ones. After a 
number of years of hard work poor 
Whitehead went to Formosa ; he died up 
in the mountains, and the natives were 
so much attached to him that they 
brought his body down to the coast. He 
diseovered a number of new tropical 
birds and many mammals, five new gen- 
era and one new species in all. Thomas 
of the British Museum said that his 
discoveries were absolutely new.’’ 
Among the remarkable new discover- 
ies in the Philippines is the great mango- 
eating eagle. The bird is found peculiar 
to the Philippines, and is similar to the 
mighty eagle of South America, weigh- 
ing more than twenty pounds. It is 
even larger than the bald-headed eagle. 
‘‘The great changes of the earth,’’ 
said Major Mearns, ‘‘the result of vol- 
canie eruptions, which brought the bot- 
tom of the sea up in the form of islands 





may be seen 


in the sea, is the thing which affects the 
distribution of birds and animals. All 
the Philippines belonged to the Asiatic 
continent. Someone once said that 
Porto Rico would be a very good coun- 
try if it could be sunk for a little while 
and get rid of the human fauna. There 
are 691 birds in the Philippines that are 
known at present; that is, there are 691 
identified species, and there are two spe- 
cies not identified; and 284 genera. In 
the Philippines there are twenty genera 
and forty-two species of pigeons. Of 
these only one belongs to the same spe- 
cies as our domestic pigeons, but they are 
about twice as big. They vary in size 
from that of a robin to the big toreasa 
and nicobar pigeons, which are almost 
as large as a domestic fowl. On Bolod 
Island, probably never visited by orni- 
thologists before, I discovered miscade- 
vois Langhornei, named after Capt. 
George T. Langhorne, Secretary of the 
Moro Provinee, a bird about the size of 
a torcasa, almost like a balud, which is 
about the size of a chicken. This new 
pigeon is one of the largest and prettiest 
of the fruit-eating pigeons. It has a 
beautiful metallic green on the back, 
with a hoodband of gray across the tail. 


Five of the smaller pigeons are largely 
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green in color, as bright as a parrot’s, 
with plumage veined with red, brown, 
rose-color, orange, and yellow.”’ 

Major Mearns says that one of the old- 
est species of birds in the world is the 
enormous callao or hour bird of the 
Philippines. It is about as near a pre- 
historic bird as any known in the world. 
Some of the species of this huge bird 
are almost as large as a turkey. In the 
forests, if ever one sees them, it is mostly 
on the tops of the highest trees; but 
they are seldom seen. The callao is called 


the hour bird by the natives because it 


is said it cries off the hours of the day. 
The reason for this impression is prob- 
ably that the bird visits different parts 
of the forest at about the same periods 
of each day and upon alighting upon a 
tree gives a harsh bleating call. Major 
Mearns says that this bird is something 
iike the hornbill family of South Amer- 
ica. Of the callao bird he said: ‘‘There 
are twelve species of callao birds in the 
Philippines ; none of them are found out- 
side. As the ecallao is a fruit-eating 
bird, their bills are sharp and large, and 
are adapted for cutting soft fruits. 
There is a wonderful variation in the 
shape and sizes of the birds as regards 
their bills. The ordinary ecallao is so 
different when young from what he is 
when old that the natives insist that it 
i. a different species. The common cal- 
lao is of a creamy color, and its big red 
bill is sharp on the edge. In detail the 
bird has a red bill, black back and head, 
creamy underneath, snow white tail, 
and bronze or golden colored neck. The 
male bird plasters up the female bird in 
the nest with mud just as the hornbill 
does, and then feeds her. I have watched 
a male feeding the female, and he looked 
very much like a woodpecker pecking on 
a tree. The callao belongs to an ex- 
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ceedingly old order of birds. The young 
are fat and practically as big as the old 
birds, and are very good eating.’’ 

The layman in the Philippines does 
not, of course, recognize the wonderful 
new species of birds of which Major 
Mearns speaks, but he sees many remark- 
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A young Philippine fawn. Note 
the heavily set body. These 
deer cannot run as swiftly as 
American deer. Photo by 
Hamilton Wright. 


able and gaily colored birds in the dense 
forests. .The writer spent ten days 
hunting the ecallao before he finally sue- 
eceded in getting a specimen. The huge 
bird alights on the tops of the tailest 
trees and are almost out of reach of any 
but the heavier buckshot. 

The hunter in the Philippines can 
have probably as good sport in hunting 
deer, wild boar, and wild buffalo as he 
ean in hunting wild game perhaps any- 
where else in the world. There are 
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Characteristic hemp patch in 
forest with tall trees for 
shade. The forest patch is 
burned away in the dry sea 
son, and the tall trees which 
are not destroyed by the 
flames afford shade for the 
younger plants. This gives a 
good idea of the height of the 
great trees, from which a 
sportsman has to shoot pig- 
eons and parrots. 


probably millions and millions of deer 
in the Philippines. In the remote prov- 
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inces of the interior of Luzon almost 
every little wooded hollow will contain 
several deer. Once, up on the borders 
of the Cagayan Valley, we got thirty- 
five deer in two days, and could have 
killed a good many more had it been de- 
sired. With the exception of two of the 
deer, all were killed by running them 
down on fleet horses and spearing them. 
The Philippine deer is a little larger than 
the American red deer (cervis Virgin- 
ianus). The natives take small mongrel 
curs into the brush, and by repeated 
hallooing and the barking of the dogs 
the deer are scared out of the gullies 
into the broad, rolling pampas. The 
Philippine deer is heavy of body and is 
unable to run fast. When hard pressed 
by the excited sportsmen on their swift 
little ponies, the deer run stiff-legged, 
jumping high up in the air and down, 
bouncing like a rubber ball, and are soon 
overtaken. A peculiarity of the Philip- 
pine deer is that, instead of bleating like 
the American deer, they give a hoarse, 
sharp, ringing bark. Often the male 
deer sets the hills ringing as he barks to 
his mate at sundown. In the night in 
the Philippines you can hear the deer 
barking, and sometimes you can see them 
in the white tropical moonlight. 

A deer hunt on horseback is far more 
exciting than a fox hunt in the States. 
When the deer once gets into open coun- 
try, he selects the roughest spots imag- 
inable. He will jump up to his belly in 
an estero or creek, or he will run at full 
speed through cogan grass higher than a 
man’s head. As soon as your horse sees 
a deer it is all off; all you can do is to 
let the reins loose and hold on for ‘‘ deer’’ 
life. It is a strange sight to see a hun- 
dred, or perhaps a hundred and fifty 
natives, armed with these long spears, 
and howling in their enthusiasm upon 
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the course of a deer. <A running deer 
in the Philippines seems to be making 
much better time than a pony, and the 
average hunter who sees one of these ani- 
mals fleeing will declare he is as big as 
a house, and jumps as much as thirty 
feet at a bound. But, as a matter of 
fact, this deer will dress about 200 
pounds, and cover about eight or ten 
feet in their jumps. They are, however, 
able to go up or down hill rapidly, as 
they jump so high. Deer in the Philip- 
pines are either caught in nets or run 
down and speared. To run down a deer 
requires a trained pony which the na 
tives call a ‘‘banau caballo’’ or deer 
horse. These little animals are rough, 
shaggy, unkempt little brutes; so low in 
stature that a man’s feet are not mor 
than a foot from the ground as he rides. 
But they are fleet of foot, and will run 
down a deer every time in the open coun- 
try. The deer horse follows precisely in 
the track of his fleeing quarry; no ob- 
stacle deters him. He leaps through the 
high cogan grass or almost flies over the 
great meadows of wild gramma grass 
(which is a fine pasture forage, bearing 
a cereal something like oats), pursuing 
the fleeing ‘‘banau.’’ I went deer hunt- 
ing the other day, and am sending the 
editor herewith some pictures I took 
showing how we run down our deer and 
spear them in the Philippines. 

It is not exceptional for a party of 
hunters to secure eight or ten deer in a 
day, and I have heard of where one 
hundred and thirty-five men have got- 
ten forty deer in a single day. 


The island of Luzon contains prob- 
ably millions of deer. Here, in the high, 
cool foothills and grassy upland mead- 
ows of the Cagayan Valley there are 
hundreds of deer. Almost every little 
draw or gully has its deer to contribute 
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to the sport. With no predatory crea 
tures to prey upon it, exeept the con- 
strictor, the deer have increased in num- 
bers until venison forms almost the chief 
article of meat diet in some of the re- 
mote districts of the islands. 

When driving the deer out of the 
thicket the natives stretch a long line of 
‘‘bejuco”’ (rattan), pronounced bay 
hoo-ku, formed of long shreds of bam- 
boo tied together on top of the cogan 
grass (a great grass which grows from 
six to even twelve feet in height). These 
lines, formed of single strands, lie 
lightly on the top of the grass, but un 
less pushed hard the deer will not move 
to go under the hne. He will follow 
down the line, and in this way is directed 
tc the open, where he can be run down 
and speared. Often in thickly wooded 
country the natives will stretch the be- 
juco completely around some gully and 
then drive all of the deer out of the 
thicket, so that when they run from th« 
gully they are directed to an open part 
near its source, and here they run into 
the hunters, who either spear them to 
death, or they are entangled in the 
meshes of a net. 

There are thousands of wild boars in 
the Philippines, and you can shoot them 
almost anywhere. ‘The natives usually 
drive them into nets with dogs; some- 
times they are caught in pitfalls or 
traps. No one ever heard of the Philip 
pine wild boar attacking anyone, al- 
though they grow toa great size and iook 
very fierce. Like the wild jungle fowl, 
which will breed with domestic poultry, 
the wild boar will breed freely with the 
native pigs. 

A peculiar animal found in the Phil- 
ippines and thought to be limited to the 
island of Basilan, not far from Zambo- 
anga, is the monkey stoat. This animal 
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grows to about twice the size of a big cat. flying lemur in the Museum of Natural 
It has wings like a bat and is covered History, New York. The lemur is only 
with a thick red-brown fur spotted one-third the size of the unknown mon- 
with white. It lives solely on insects. key-stoat, of which Professor Mearns 
To the layman the head resembles that says no mounted specimens are to be 
of a weasel. The monkey stoat is ex- seen in any of the museums. Indeed, 
ceedingly tenacious of life, and almost the creature has only lately been dis- 
the only way to get a specimen is to covered. However, I think the Span- 
have it trapped. The photograph shows  iards must have known about it. They 
one which was trapped for Major penetrated the islands generations ago 


a 


Mearns. The writer saw a specimen of and classified all the fauna and flora. 








YOUTHFUL ADVOCATES OF THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


Denver boys who have temporarily forsaken their homes for a life in the open and the teepee. 
On a vacant lot in the southern extremity of the city they have held forth for the past three 
months, passing the days in reading, home duties, exercise and pleasant recreation; the even- 
ings around the camp fire in the center of their teepee circle; and the nights comfortably 
curled up within the confines of their diminutive lodges. Some of them claim that bear 
tracks have been seen within a half mile of camp; while the number of other animals that 
have either invaded the circle of their camp or that have been heard at various times in 
the night, is too extended to relate 
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THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF A BROWN BEAR. 


G. W. HARVEY. 


My name is ‘‘Ursus Americanus.”’ 
{ was born in the burned out butt of a 
great white fir that stood upon one of 
the elevated mountain spurs that stand 
out and reach away eastward from 
Mount Shasta. My natal month is Feb- 
ruary, but I cannot tell you the exact 
cate. I am the oldest, of twins, and 
seven feet of cold white snow lay on a 
level snug against our maternal domi- 
cile the day that I was born. 

I was a very helpless creature then, 
just able to crawl around to my mother’s 
breast and nurse, like a domestic kitten. 
My mother was sound asleep during all 
this most important occasion, and had 
it not been that the instinct to hunt for 
something to eat was born overpowering 
in me, I certainly would have perished, 
for mother never once waked up to look 
at me and the other twin, nor to pay the 
least attention to us. I succeeded in find- 
ing a teat after a great deal of hunting 
and nosing about, and I never left it for 
a week. I would nurse and sleep, nurse 
and sleep, and since my mother slept 
all the time, I could hardly be expected 
to do anything else myself when not 
tugging at her breast. 

My mother was a beautiful jet black 
with long silky fur, and after we twins 
were three or four weeks old we used 
to romp and “fight like little bears all 
over her, and yet I was almost two 
months old, quite a bear to be sure, with 
a thick woolly brown coat, before she 
ever waked up to look at me for the first 
time. She didn’t seem to be at all sur- 
prised to see me, just as though she knew 
I was there all the time, and maybe she 
did, for as soon as she had yawned and 


stretched herself, she went off outside 
somewhere to look around. 

Mother must have been satisfied with 
the reconnoiter, for the very next day 
we all left the old home tree and trav- 
eled wherever we pleased. 

In our rambles we met other bears, 
big and little, black and brown, and 
once only saw a great big cinnamon, 
that we supposed to be our father, for 
black and red makes brown in bears as 
well as in paints, and since my mother 
was black and I brown I knew that a 
red bear must be my father, and why 
not that one as well as some other? 

Life is joyous in the free wild woods 
with young bears as well as with boys, 
and between work and play I was very 
happy. I say work, for you must re- 
member that a young bear has much un- 
written ursine lore to learn from his 
mother and that it takes work to learn 
it. I distinetly remember by first climb- 
ing lesson. My stunt was to climb a 
small cedar tree. I went up easy enough, 
but when I got to the top I didn’t know 
for the life of me how to get down. | 
shifted up and up in the vain effort to 
turn around like a squirrel, and the 
first thing that I knew I had gotten so 
high in the tree, and it became so small, 
that my hold slipped and down I tum- 
bled, thumpety bump through the limbs, 
squealing like a seared baby, and hit the 
ground with a thud that knocked al 
most all the breath out of me. Mother 
consoled me by saying that, ‘‘ Hereafter, 
son, you will know that a bear always 
comes down a tree hind feet first, just as 
he went up, like a man,’’ and | always 
remembered it. I had learned how to 
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climb up a tree, and what was more to 
the point I had learned how to climb 
down one. 

We would stay in one locality as long 
as we could find plenty of black ants 
(bears never eat red ones), beetles, 
woodworms, grubs, grass, yellow jackets’ 
nests, berries, grasshoppers, or in fact 
almost anything else that could be eaten, 
and then we would move to some other 
locality. 

The first thing that we looked for in a 
new feeding ground, especially during 
hot weather, was a place to drink and 
wallow, for you must know that bears 
love to wallow just like hogs all through 
the hot summer time. Once mother took 
us miles away upon a great mountain 
where there was no water that any man 
knew anything about, and they won- 
dered how we could stay there all 
through the heat for weeks without a 
drink. And we didn’t, for mother knew 
where there was a fine bathtub with 
plenty of water in it. It was a great 
hollow stub of a once mighty red fir that 
had been burned out in some forest fire. 
The immense cavity would fill up in the 
winter with rain and snow clear to the 
brim, and it was so deep that there 
would be water for us all summer, or as 
long as we cared to stay in that vicinity. 
Hlere mother would take us every day to 
drink and wallow. The climb of thirty 
feet to our bathtub was only fun for me, 
and what glorious old times my twin and 
1 used to have climbing and chasing 
each other up and down and around 
that old fir stub; into and out of the 
water and through the dirt until the old 
stub was literally adrip with mud and 
water and so scratched up with our claws 
that anyone chancing that way would 
know at once where we drank and wal- 
lowed. 


We spent the whole sumer and early 
fall wandering about in the woods by 
ourselves, but after a few nipping frosts 
that put the bloom of autumn on the 
trees and bushes where we lived, mother 
took us to a place that we had never seen 
before, where we could eat acorns, elder 
berries and pine nuts to our fill, and 
where we met a great many other bears. 
We hadn’t been in that place very long 
before some big old bears began to fol- 
low us wherever we went, and pretty 
soon we had to run to keep out of their 
way, and in this chasing about we got 
separated and lost from our mother and 
never saw her again for a whole year, 
and when I did see her she had two cubs 
with her as black as crows, while I was 
brown. 

We took our misfortune very philo- 
sophically and instead of grieving for 
our lost mother went about our daily 
task of gathering mast and berries for 
our stomachs, much as we had done while 
with her. 

As cold weather advanced we became 
quite plump with fat and lost our appe- 
tite. We would go for days at a time 
without eating anything, continually 
wandering about from place to place, 
the one diversion being the search for 
suitable winter quarters. We iooked 
into hollow logs, burned out and rotten 
trees, caves, hollow stumps and all sorts 
of places that might prove available. 

You may think it strange, but a bear 
when looking for winter quarters never 
makes the mistake of climbing a sound 
tree. He knows before he goes up to 
look that there is a hole in it, and he is 
sure that it is of considerable size, al- 
though it quite often happens that it is 
too small or too much exposed to the 
storms for his use. Just how he is con- 
scious of this cavity in a tree when he 
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comes to it I cannot explain. You may 
eall it instinet or hereditary intuition 
or what you please, but if one exists, 
although up among the limbs from one 
to two hundred feet high, the bear knows 
it, and only goes up to examine its lo- 
cation and dimensions. While on this 
subject I may as well tell you that in 
this quest for winter quarters a bear al- 
ways finds more than one suitable den, 
and when it comes time to hibernate he 
chooses the one most convenient, provid- 
ing that it isn’t already occupied by 
some other bear, which quite often hap 
pens. 

Where the den is amply large, it fre- 
quently happens that two, three or more 
bears hibernate together in peace and 
comfort through the winter, but where 
it is already occupied to its full capacity 
the late arrival makes haste to the next 
most suitable den in a bee line. Should 
den No. 2 be found occupied to its full 
capacity the bear hurries on to the next, 
and so on until he finds one unoccupied, 
and there takes up winter quarters. 

It was about the Ist of December when 
we twins went into our den for the win- 
ter and lay down to sleep. My stomach 
was empty and I was as fat as a pig. 
Then happened the strangest thing in all 
a bear’s life. I slept for about sixty 
days and nights as heavily and soundly 
as though under the influence of some 
powerful narcotic or soporific, and then 
waked up with a start as though some 
convulsive effort of nature had aroused 
me. I looked about me and the other 
three bears in the den were awake and 
astir also. I got up and went to the 
mouth of the den and looked out. It 
was a bright sunny morning, and | 
knew by the sun and meteorlogical signs 
that it was about the lst of February; 
to be exact, Candlemas Day, so I went 
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back to bed and to sleep, with my psy- 
chological alarm set for the 28th day of 
March, knowing full well from the ac- 
cumulated experience of many genera- 
tions of ancestors that after a bright 
Candlemass there would be at least six 
weeks of bad stormy weather and lots 
of snow the Ist day of April. Had the 
2nd day of February been a stormy and 
blustery day, I should have set my wak- 
ing time but four weeks off instead of al- 
most eight. 

The physiology: of hibernation is a 
wonderful thing, and ver, imperfectly 
understood by the wisesc scholars on 
earth, but I think that I ean explain it 
in such a way that you can comprehend 
the principles of it. It is in reality an ex- 
tended sleep in which the functions of 
digestion, secretion, exeretion and vo- 
lition are suspended, and life main- 
tained by the decomposition and recon- 
version of the body fat into nutrient 
pabulum. At the same time the products 
of waste that would be ordinarily ex- 
ereted from the body are taken up by 
the liver and elaborated into fat split- 
ting and fat digesting enzymes 

In hibernation the physio-chemic pro- 
cesses of the body are so balanced that 
every modicum of fat and waste is util- 
ized over and over to conserve life. The 
body lives and feeds itself, and that with 
so delicate an adjustment of nutrition 
and waste that it would take a fine pair 
of scales to discover the body loss in a 
bear after a three or four months’ fast. 
People who do not know think that a 
bear sucks his paw while hibernating, 
and comes out of his den poor in the 
spring, but such is never the case. If 
he is fat when he dens in the fall, he 
will come out fat in the spring. 

During hibernation a bear’s sleep is 
a semi-nareosis caused by an excess of 
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earbonie acid gas and other elements of 
waste circulating in the blood. This 
narcosis dulls his senses and makes him 
oblivious of the cold that penetrates his 
den and keeps him shivering the whole 
winter through. The sleep of hiberna- 
tion is similar to that_of a man under 
the influence of aleohol. The physiol- 
ogy of intoxication is that aleohol takes 
up an excess of oxygen from the body 
and liberates an excess of carbonic acid 
gas waste, which poisons the man and 
produces a stupor just exactly like the 
stupor under which a bear lies for 
months at a time. 

With the appearance of warm weather 
and April days my twin and I left our 
den and began roaming about the same 
as we had done while with our mother. 
I was fat when I left the den, but found 
some sweet young elover soon after, 
which had hardly been swallowed before 
a severe bowel complaint came on that 
reduced me to a skeleton in a few days’ 
time, and had I fallen before some gal- 
lant gunner just then he would have 
been sure that I came out of my den 
skin poor. 

I grew as rapidly as any young bear, 
and the next spring I came out of my 
den before the snow had gone. My feet 
soon became very tender and sore, and 
as all bears know that pine pitch is good 














for sore and tender feet I hunted up a 
tree that had some on the root of it soft 
enough to spread and put a nice plaster 
on each foot, and went on my way re- 
joicing, and in comfort. I had no sooner 
gotten something in my stomach than a 
sleepiness began to come Over me again, 
so I hunted for a sheltered place in a 
thicket of cedars and firs, and stripping 
the bark from several cedars, made me a 
bed and went to sleep and didn’t wake 
up for about ten days or two weeks. 

That fall the passion of love came 
upon me, and I nearly ran my legs off 
chasing around after all kinds and col- 
ors of female bears, which only made 
trouble, for | got into all sorts of rows, 
and came near being killed several times 
by bigger and better looking bears than 
I was. 

In another year I was a lusty full- 
grown bear ready to do battle with any 
rival in either love or war, and so have 
cone through life, escaping all the dan. 
gers that befall bears—disease, famine, 
traps and dogs, falling limbs and trees, 
and hunters galore, and come down to 
my dotage, my teeth broken and worn to 
the gums, my eye bedimmed with age, 
my smell blunted until I can hardly tell 
a man by the smell any more, simply 
waiting for the fell destroyer of all 
flesh to gather me to the elysian forest 
fold of my fathers. 

















A glimpse of the Colorado hunting country 








A COLORADO DEER HUNT. 


E. R. BROWN. 


As the 25th of September drew near, 
the old sportsmen of the proposed buck- 
party from Palisade to the 
White River country, Colorado, became 
very restless and uneasy, while the ten- 
derfeet were excited and expectant. The 
party, composed of Mr. J. F. Bradshaw, 
of Denver, C. 8. Reed and son, Kenneth, 


hunting 


John Bradshaw and son, Clare, and Ed 
R. Brown, of Palisade, with guns of dif- 
ferent ealibres, hunting 
knives, fishing tackle, peach butter and 
bacon, drove a four-horse team of a light 
wagon from Palisade to the foot of Old 
Sleepy Cat, the scene of the deer hunt. 
The four days’ going-trip was unevent- 
ful, save for a demonstration on the part 
of Messrs. Reed and J. F. Bradshaw of 
their skill in using repeating shot guns. 
With jack rabbits, sage hens and ducks 
galore, the party” was compelled to eat 
bacon, while these two boasted marks- 


styles and 


men wasted ammunition and patience at- 
tempting to get wild meat, finally to 
round up a few cotton tails. 

Arriving in the afternoon of Sunday, 
we pitched our tent in the tall pines west 
of Sleepy Cat, and while the beginners 
shot a few grouse for camp meat, the 
other members of the party made a pros 
pecting tour, reporting that everything 
was favorable for a good hunt. Long be- 
fore dawn on Monday morning, with as 
little noise and excitement as the ocea- 
sion would permit, we hit the trail. 
With the veteran Reed heading the pro 
cession, rounding a bend in the trail not 
more than a mile from camp, on_ the 
south side of a cliff, loomed up in the 
early morning light the first target of 
the hunt—a big four-point buck, in full 
view, at right angles, two hundred yards 
distant. An attack of buck-ague seemed 
to settle over the little group, or at least 
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on most of the members of it, but it was 
finally determined that Brown, owing to 
his inexperience in hunting such large 
game, and the desire that he should get 
his quota early, should pluck the per- 
simmon. Taking the position of a United 
States volunteer shooting a Filipino, he 
leveled his firing piece, and endeavored 


to get a bead on the object of his gaze 





largest buek out of the twenty-five or 
thirty taken to Palisade and vicinity 
during the season. This proved to be 
the first and only game taken to cam. 
that day. 

The second day was filled with ex- 
citement and gravest anxiety, from the 
fact that the two boys of the party be- 
came lost in the woods, and for a couple 

















On the return trip 


through the Lyman peep-sight, and over 
the end sight, there being no rear sight 
on his gun. The other hunters — stood 
aghast, breathless, uneasy, with their 
rifles at **present-arms,’” when Brown 
fired, and a mad rush of every ftleet- 
footed animal in sight indicated that he 
had missed. Amid great excitement and 
indignation, the party divided inte 
squads and continued the hunt. 

Within an hour from the time of leav- 
ing camp, Mr. Reed killed a big, fully 
matured, four-point buck; in fact the 


of hours the tall timber rang with shots 
and shouts in the search made for them. 
John Bradshaw had wounded a big buck 
early in the morning, and in pursuit of 
him the boys became separated from the 
party and got lost. Being almost out of 
civilization, and in the roughest of coun- 
try and densest of timber, there was 
great apprehension that the boys might 
not be found, and the agony of mind ex 
perienced by the fathers and searching 
party can only be imagined. They were 
found, however, making their way to 
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camp. After a long, hard tramp, with- 
out any success, except that Mr. Reed 
scented a bear, the party returned to 
camp. 

On the third day, the wily creatures 
were discovered in abundance, and the 
great surprise of the hunt was sprung. 
Mr. Brown, figuratively speaking, had to 
either shoot a buck or it would run over 
him. At the distance of nearly two hun- 
dred yards he killed a three-point, which 
indicated, from its size and condition, 
that it was convalescing from typhoid 
fever, or dieting principally on scenery. 
Hlowever, regardless of this fact, it 
weighed 145 pounds, and if it 
weighed but ten it would have been a 
proud day for Mr. Brown, as it was 
the first he ever killed and he prized it 
much. Thus the third day ended with 
but two bucks in camp. 


had 


More bucks were seen on the fourth 
day than on any previous day; and late 
in the afternoon Mr. John Bradshaw 
made a remarkable shot of between three 
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and four hundred yards, giving a fatal 
shot to a four-point buck running over 
the brow of a hill: it demonstrated Brad- 
shaw’s ability to handle a rifle with ae 
curacy at long range. 

We decided to start for home the nex! 
morning. It seemed that the bucks were 
particularly shy of the Denver man; un 
doubtedly having been taught in pre- 
vious years to be extremely cautious 
about showing themselves to sports 
from the Windy City; Joe being so un- 
fortunate as not to get within shooting 
distance of the bob-tailed fiyers. How- 
ever, at the camp fire on the fourth night, 
a council of war was held, and the con- 
clusion reached that on the next day, 
before we started home, we would make 
that 
‘ange of the 


a final drive, so Joe eould get 


within eoveted venison. 
True to the determination thus reached, 
earlier than 8 o’clock the next morning 
Joe was the proud possessor of a nice, 
big four-point, and returned to Denver 


with his colors flying. 





what AN INDIAN MOTH 


Swing low in the tepee white, 

Close by the gleam of the fire light, 

My little papoose with his round, black eyes 
Cosily, dreamily, slumbering lies. 


My little papoose in his blanket gay, 

Oh, sweetly the hours are passing away! 

Sleep, softly sleep, little babe of the wild. 

The Great Spirit wajches o’er mother’s own 
child. 


ER’S LULLABY. 


Rocking slow where the star eyes seem 

To which my pretty one sleep and dream, 
While the moon over head is seeking a place 
In silence to kiss his brown, little face 


Softly the night wind hovers near 

Oh, my little one have no fear. 

Sleep, my pretty one, sleep and rest, 
Mother is holding you close to her breast. 


MRS. H. C. WHEELER. 
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GOING OUT WITH THE HEAD. 


The authentic record of that glorious procession to the lake shore: Bob Jones, the 
guide, before he was through, felt like pitching that “gol darned” son of a dude tourist 
into the lake, only he was afraid it would kill all the fish. 











RETURN FROM THE HUNT. 


The tourist at home relates his adventures: “Had simply a ripping time, don't-cher- 
know. Got the biggest moose head ever taken in the district. The worst of it was, 
though, I had simply an awful time humping the beastly thing out to camp. Moose heads 
are so infernally heavy, don't-cher-know, and I had my rifle to carry, too; so you can 
imagine my state when I finally reached camp, quite fagged out. Big game hunting is 
really awfully exhausting work'” 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 


birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 
during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in the true 


colors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 
90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl in the collec- 
tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 
den or dining room decoration. 














Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any 





infraction of the 


game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated 
to the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 
commited, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the 


carrying out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention 


to divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit 
such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the 


informant. 


ONE OF OUR CORRESPONDENTS ON A TRIP. 


Brent Altsheler, treasurer of the Lin- 
coln Savings Bank, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
left the first of September to hunt big- 
horn (Ovis montana) in the Chilcotin moun- 
tains. Mr. Altsheler will meet his pack 
outfit on the Fraser river and travel seven 
days in the interior of British Columbia, 
where, according to native reports, the wild 
sheep are fairly plentiful. He reasonably 
expects to find game abundant enough in 


LETTERS ON THE BUFFALO 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The buffalo do 
not bellow; they make a gutteral grunt, 
not unlike that of a hog. I weaned a buffalo 
calf last spring. He would stand by the 
gate of the corral making an effort to get 
out and continually kept up the grunting. 
I am willing to go on record after being 
familiar with the habits and traits of the 
buffalo for forty-one years that they do not 
bellow. PAUL McCORMICK, 

President Billings State Bank. 

Billings, Mont. 


the sections he passes through to enable 
him also to pick up some good specimen 
heads of white goat and mule deer; and 
possibly a brown or s..ver-tip bear, though 
it is not a good season for the urside. 

Mr. Altsheler’s pack will be a light one, 
giving the greatest freedom of movement 
and facility of travel. He will be alone ex- 
cept for his guide and a cook, and expects 
to cover a considerable range of mountain 
country. 


BELLOWING CONTROVERSY. 


cditor Outdoor Life:—That man 
lived who heard a wild buffalo bellow 
a domestic cow. The 
they make is hard to 
from their lungs. When in large numbers 
it can be heard quite a distance. It al- 
ways sounded to me more like a low rumb- 
ling noise of distant thunder than anything 
I can compare it to. Another trait common 
to buffalo when wallowing is that when go- 
ing in wallow they will turn over from side 
to side quicker than any horse. Yet a 
great many will not believe that. 


never 
like 
grumbling noise 


describe. It comes 
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I know many curious antics performed 
by different wild animals. I never speak 
of them only with old mountaineers. 

M. T. HAMILTON. 

Columbus, Mont. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read Dr. 
W. A. Allen’s article in the May number of 
Outdoor Life on the buffa:o, and I am of 
the same opinion as Mr. M. P. Dunham. I 
was raised in the state of Montana, and 
there has never been a year that I have 
been out of sight cf buffalo. Up to the pres- 
ent year, for the last fifteen years, I have 
heen in the Flathead valley and on the res- 


ervation and | have seen the Allard and Pablo 
herds very often. For the last five years | 
have seen the Conrad herd at Kalispell 
every day. I have hunted and killed buf- 
falo up and down the Missouri river and 
all its tributaries, but in all my travels and 
experience I never heard a buffalo bellow 
like our domestic bulls. The noise’ they 
make is a low, rumbling sound and you 
can hear it for a mile when there is a large 
number of them together. The cows also 
make the same rumbling sound when trav- 
eling to water. 
GEORGE L. BLODGETT. 
Portland, Ore. 


THE BALD-FACED GRIZZLIES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
in this letter two pictures of one of the no- 
torious bald-faced grizzly bears that have 
been heard of so much but never believed 
by some naturalists to eryist. I wish you 
would send one of the pictures to J. Alden 
Loring, the author of “Bears of North 
America,” which has been running in Out- 
door Life, with my compliments. 

The pictures show the bear to have a 
woolly top-knot, but it is a pine bough that 
was resting on his head which I did not 
notice when I took the pictures. The bear 
has a white face, all right. He is in a 
trap and you can see by the way he has 
torn down the brush that he is no gentle 
animal. M. P. DUNHAM. 

Ovando, Mont. 








A bald-faced grizzly. 


FALSE STATEMENTS ON HUNTING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I embody here- 
with some paragraphs from a bald piece 
of fiction, entitled the “Big Game Limited,” 
which is going the rounds of the daily press 
unchallenged, and loading the _ sensitive 
minds of youth and of other credulous peo- 
ple with grossly erroneous ideas of the hab- 
its and instincts of wild beasts. I know 
that the pages of books and magazines are 
teeming with fake stories o. nature, of such 
conspicuous character as to elicit the public 
condemnation of the President of the United 
States and also of one of the best-known and 


veteran nature students and writers of this 
country, but nothing they have disapproved 
is so glaringly false as this gauzy fabrica- 
tion of some fertile imagination, the pos- 
sessor of which for perhaps good reasons 
withholds his personal identification. One 
might conceive of some impecunious penny- 
a-liner composing such an article for the 
purpose of enabling him to procure the nec- 
essaries of life, but it is difficult to find a 
reasonable motive which prompts newspa- 
pers of affluence and supposedly recognized 
good standing to give widespread publica- 
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tion to such cheap stories and to dissemi- 
nate false ideas about well-known and popu- 
lar natural life. 

The following paragraph is written and 
published in all seriousness: 

“The traveler is amazed to find the magni- 
ficent five-storied Grand Hotel, with a hun- 
dred bédrooms, electric lights and elevators 
and fans, dumped down amid savage scen- 
ery. From the windows of this strangest of 
hotels one may shoot 
raffe, lion and leopard 
mention twenty different 
from the immense kudu 
hartebeest and impala.” 

No doubt the writer of this had visited 
the Yellowstone National Park and _ wit- 
nessed the semi-tamed bear and other wild 
animals fearlessly approach the vicinity of 
the hotels after years of immunity from mo- 
lestation, and his unbridled imagination 
jumped at the conclusions, which are im- 
possible, viz., hunting big game from hotel 
windows! 

Continuing at length this reveler in the 
realms of fancy says: 


rhinoceros and gi- 
and hippo, not to 
kinds of 
down to 


antelope, 
the little 


“One novel feature of the Rhodesian sec- 
tion is that magnificent saloon cars are pro- 
vided for private hire. The term must be at 
least one month, and the charge includes all 
catering. Surely here is a novelty—a magni- 
ficent palace on wheels, lit with electric light, 
sumptuously carpeted, with perfect table ser- 
vice and card rooms, drawing rooms, luxu- 
rious beds fitted with electric fans at the side, 
miniature kitchens with Portuguese chefs, a 
library, shower baths, and even a stenog- 
rapher to take down notes if the big game 
hunter contemplates a book. 

“There is no roughing it in hunting lions 
and elephants in this style. The train or 
private car is used as a base camp. It is 
shunted into jungle sidings, as may be re- 
quired, and tents taken forward for the day's 
trip. Local chefs provide trackers and beat- 
ers, and the necessary money—chiefly cotton 
cloth, brass wire and cowrie shells—is car- 
ried in the wonderful train.” 
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In the early days of the railroad in west- 
ern North America, large herds of buffalo 
crossed the line at various places and per- 
mitted the traveler to kill them in sight of 
the railway coaches, but the idea of shunt- 
ing a Pullman sleeper into a jungle filled 
with lions and elephants is quite beyond 
belief. Although I have not had the pleas- 
ure or experience of an African hunt, I ven- 
ture the assertion without alarm at success- 
ful refutation that the hunter 
must leave railroads and hotels far behind 
if he expects to bring big game to his bag. 

Having conceived and jotted down a very 
readable story, the inventor 
the temerity to produce as alleged witnesses 


ambitious 


actually has 


big game hunters of world-wide reputations 
He continues: 


“If required the Rhodesian Railroads, 
Limited, will send an expert taxidermist with 
the party, so that the lion and antelope heads 
may be set up literally while you wait and 
exceptionally fine tusks mounted on fancy 
Just such a trip was undertaken re- 
cently by Sir Edmund and Lady Lechmere 
and also by Mr. and Mrs. Alan Gardner. 
Both couples are well known as big game 
hunters. 

“How one of the old-time like F 
C. Selous must marvel at sucn changed con- 
ditions. In his day, only twenty 
there were no railroads in this part of Africa 
at all, and he had to trek up country for five 
or six months by ox wagon before the shoot- 
ing grounds were reached. On the other 
hand, game was infinitely more abundant in 
those days. 
hunter, and his record is 300 elephants in a 
single month.” 


stands. 


shots 


years ago, 


Selous was a professional ivory 


I am curious to learn the comment Mr 
Selous, the veteran sportsman, 
Lechmeres, may make on the article, and 
their personal connection with it, 
manifestly is without their knowledge or 
consent. WM. BRENT ALTSHELER. 

Louisville, Ky. 


and the 


which 


THE CROW A QUAIL DESTROYER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a constant 
reader of your very interesting magazine, 
which I enjoy very much. 1 am also some- 
what observant and have a fair knowledge 
of certain birds and their traits. In regard 
to the disappearance jot our quail, a con- 
dition little short of a calamity, I wish to 
say a word, Do you know, sir, that our 


common crow destroys more quail each 
year than do our sportsmen? I know that 
is large, but think of this: The crow is in- 
creasing until he numbers millions The 
hiding places for Bob White are disappear 
ing more and more. Jim Crow finds the 


quail eggs, and the little young quai! But 
his chief damage is done on the eggs. We 
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all know how his lordship, the crow, likes 
them. I have hated the crow ever since 
he stole my Easter eggs, which fT, when a 
boy, was hiding in an old hollow stump. 
And so does my sister, whom I had charged 
with the theft, and had accordingly pun- 
ished. 


Let our states put a penalty sufficiently 
large upon Mr. Crow’s head to make his 
killing worth while. He is killing our quail. 

M. W. YOCOM, 
Pastor First Christ Church. 
Martinsville, Ind. 


MR. OSBORNE’S OUTING BY PENCIL AND PICTURE. 
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Pencil Artist, the Editor of the Review, Wichita, Kansas. Pictorial Artist, Out- 
door Life’s Kansas Cyclonic Hurricane of Fun, Mr. H. Johnson. 


H. L. Osborne, writes from Methow, 
Washington, directing us to send the Re- 
view to him at Chelan, he and his family 
having moved from Methow to the latter 
place. Judging from his letter, Harry is 
having all kinds of a good time, hunting, 
fishing, etc. He writes: 

“IT am going into camp on the lake next 
week. It is the most beautiful lake in the 
United States. It is sixty miles long and 
only a mile wide; is 1,600 feet deep, and the 
mountains rise 7,500 feet out of the lake— 
in places 5,000 feet straight up. There is 
fine fishing, all kinds of big game. I killed 
a bear about three weeks ago.” 

But we have received a clipping from 
“The Insurance Field,” which tells the story 
in a different way. Here it is: 

Great news comes from away up in 
Washington state, where Mr. Harry L. Os- 


borne, the junior and more resilient mem- 
ber of the firm of VanArsdale & Osborne, 
general agents of the St. Paul at Wichita, 
is hunting big game. Mr. Osborne is ac- 
companied by his fat friend, Mr. Kunkler 
(Ben), and Pete, the guide. Early in the 
hunt the party killed a deer—that is, Pete 
killed it. But Mr. Osborne also shot at it 
three times and it is believed that .dread 
of his unerring aim had much to do with 
the deer’s death. Mr. Osborne says the 
deer ran by not more than fifteen feet dis- 
tant., “I shot to kill,” Mr. Osborne declares 
in his affidavit sworn to before Jack Elwell, 
of Vancouver, “but at that moment the ani- 
mal, desperate with fear, leaped nearly a 
mile high-—-and I missed him, not the whole 
of the jump, but enough to miss.” Mr. Os- 
borne also came near killing a bear. He 
came so near that it was practically hoss 
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and hoss between him and the bear. In his much embarrassed as I was, since we had 
affidavit, which he executed for his office no way on earth cf knowing whether the 
associates, he deposes as follows in this bear liked large or small men. Of course, 
incident: “Mr. Kunkler and I had climbed the bear was badly handicapped by clouds 
a mountain and were away up in the snow. of dust and rocks thrown by us, but stil! 
In fact, the snow was knee deep,when we jt gained. Things were getting desperate 
sighted a big cinnamon bear and a cub. and something had to be done. We both 
Mr. Kunkler told me to take the bear and remembered at about the same moment 


he would take the cub. This is where | saw mill a little ways down that we 


a 
had 
made one of the most serious mistakes of passed coming up, and with one accord we 
my life. Mr. Kunkler is a good shot, and turned in its direction. The bear was not 
when his gun cracked, the cub turned over: over fifty or sixty feet behind, but the 
and began to cry. The big bear didn’t act was only a little ways off and when 
like she wanted to cry. She didn’t seem to came in sight of it, 
sympathize with the cub or with me. As_ circular saw 
soon as I realized I had missed her, | was in sight. 


mill 
we 
we discovered that the 
was running, although no one 
We were so closely pushed 
wanted to cry, but was pushed for time. as we ran to the mill that Kunkler 
Fortunately the bear was above us, and close on one side of the saw and I ran 
you have no idea how far a man, in ahurry, on the other and the bear struck the saw 
can step on the steep side of a hill. After and was split half in two and killed, but 
I had got well under way. it seemed to me 20°t until one half of him had bit Mr. 

. > leg % » other half hi 
that there was nothing in the world that unkler on the leg and the other half had 
: aa bit me a little higher up. I was very glad 

could catch me if my legs didn’t break : ; 
h I hi B i . . to get out of the scrape so easy and am 
waen t ut imagine my astonishment going again this week.” Mr. Osborne hopes 

and embarrassment on looking around to 


to meet his old friend the Austrian Baron 
find the bear gaining! Kunkler was run- Munchausen, and have even more exciting 


ning neck and neck with m and was as adventures farther South. 


ran 














THE BOYS GO HUNTING. 


This photograph shows six of the seven sons of “Poke” Smith, an old-time hunter and 
trapper of Northern New Mexico, who each se*ured a deer during the open season of 1906 
Mr. Smith's ranch is feurteen miles from Raton, N. M., and three miles from the town of Bril- 
liant, and he writes that deer are unusually plentiful in his vicinity, which we can readily 
believe, 
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INTRODUCTION OF QUAIL 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Of all birds none 
find more favor in the public mind than do 
the game birds. Among game birds the 
quail is evidently pre-eminent. Perhaps no 
other bird inhabits as large an area of our 
country as does the quail or bobwhite. The 
sportsman who is able to bring a quail to 
the ground every time his gun cracks is 
worthy of the name sportsman, for his skill 
has been tested. Following the hunt the 
day has been made complete when a large 
dish of savory quail has been served. 

This feathered beauty is known by sev- 
eral names. In some sections it is known 
as the quail; in others as the bobwhite and 
in others still as the partridge. Either name 
seems applicable since they are synonymous. 
The native regions of the bird is from 
southern Maine and southern Ontario to the 
Gulf of Mexico, except in mountainous re- 
gions, which are too cold. Last year I had 
occasion to spend several months in Vir- 
ginia. I noticed thousands of these birds 
on the market. There the birds seemed a 
darker color, this being the only appreci- 
able difference between there and _ here. 
With the quail, as with anything else, mode 
of life has all to do with resemblance and 
actions. Flowers and butterflies may be 
a given color in the valley or on the foot- 
hills and higher up the mountains may take 
on an entirely different color. Fish lying 
on a_muddy bottom become dark, while 
those on a sandy bottom are light in color, 
all of which is governed by the law of pro- 
tective resemblance. Aside from this the 
bobwhite is, no doubt, the same throughout 
the country. 

Until a few years ago the welcome voice 
of the quail was unheard in Montana; owing 
to the great climatic differences between this 
and eastern states, its introduction was 
treated with hesitancy. It was thought the 
winters here were too long and severe for 
the bobwhite. Sometimes since all fears 
were dispelled; the bird was introduced and 
now its familiar note may be heard any- 
where in western Montana 

This section of the state is well filled 
with Missourians. Coming west, they natur- 
ally missed the quail and longed for its 
presence, for in Missouri, as we all know, 


INTO WESTERN MONTANA. 


the partridge, or quail, is their favorite 
bird. All of the persons whom I shall have 
occasion to mention are from Missouri or 
her neighbor states, with the exception of 
the late Marcus Daly, who was from Ire- 
land. Right here I must say, to this enter- 
prising pioneer much credit is due, for he 
was the first to introduce quail into Mon- 
tana. 

I am told Dr. W. P. Mills of Missoula 
sent a few pair to his LoLo ranch, eleven 
miles south of Missoula. Some time after- 
wards John S. Robinson, who lives on Burnt 
Fork creek, east of Stevensville, introduce’ 
the bird into that section. About this time 
which was in September, 1896, the Stevens 
ville Rod & Gun Club, through the Hon. 
Amos Buck, also of Stevensville, ordered 
four dozen quail from Missouri. Unfortun- 
ately this shipment of bobwhites was mis- 
sent and went to Los Angeles, California, 
and when they finally reached Stevensville, 
all were dead but twenty-three. On this 
long and circuitous route they had received 
little or no care. Had they not eaten sev- 
eral of their dead companions it is safe to 
say a single bird would not have arrived 
at its destination alive. Amos fixed uy 
his barn while the birds were yet in tran- 
sit. It was in this barn that the “twenty- 
three” quail spent their first winter in Mon- 
tana. Plenty of clean water and food was 
provided. The birds took a bath and began 
eating at once; not a singie bobwhite died 
during the winter; when spring came they 
were distributed in various districts in and 
about Stevensville. A year following this 
the late H. P. Kennett of Victor shipped 
four dozen into the valley. From that time 
on the little bobwhite has become more no- 
ticeable and each year shows a marked in- 
crease. At this time I am safe in saying 
there are many thousand quail in western 
Montana, During some parts of the year 
they seem to’ be the most common of all 
birds. In the hatching season one seldom 
if ever ventures into tue hay or grainfields 
without seeing from three to five broods of 
birds. I shall always remember the first 
time I saw a mother bird and her chicks. 
My first impulse was to get frightened, but 
that was soon overcome by a sense of de- 




















light, for my eyes soon told me that the 
noise was occasioned by only a bevy of 
downy little quail which were scooting here 
and there wat they might get from under 
my feet, 

It is gratifying to see the quail thrive so 
well in the mountainous country. For some 
reason or other they never became common 
to the mountains of the Northwest. Now 
that it has been found that they can sur- 
vive the winters of these regions an effort 
will be made to introduce them into every 
western valley. They may scatter suffi- 
ciently themselves to finally reach remote 
localities, I am told some of our qua. have 
already crossed the mountains and have 
gone into the Rock Creek country. They 
differ in this respect from some birds. The 
English sparrow, for instance. Some years 
ago I noticed the sparrow in Helena. It 
was some little time before it found its 
way across the Rocky Mountains and 
reached Missoula, a distance of 125 miles. 

The past winter was the most severe in 
eighteen or more years. It was feared the 
quail would not be able to survive the hard- 
ships occasioned by so much snow. Summer 
is now here; with the warm, bright days 
has come the familiar call of the bobwhite. 
By the time another such winter is at hand 
the quail will have become sufficiently ac- 
climated to withstand the most severe wea- 
ther. 

Aside from rugged winters there are 
other enemies. The domestic cat, the hawk, 
and weasel, destroy not a few quail both 
old and young every season. During the 
breeding season as well as in severe win- 
ters, it has to struggle hard for an exist- 
ence; mowing machines destroy its nests; 
crows and magpies steal its eggs; and many 
other “varmints’”’ and birds prey upon its 
young. 

Speaking of the economic value of this 
bird, the Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1903 says: “A study of the 
bobwhite was undertaken by means of field 
observations, experiments with captive birds 
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and examinations of the contents of crops 
and stomachs in the The re- 
sults obtained may be thus summed up: 
The bobwhite is probably the most useful 
abundant species on the farm. It is 
of the most nearly omnivorous birds, con- 
suming large quantities of weed seeds and 
destroying many of the worst insect 
with which the farmer has to contend. It 
does not injure grain, fruit or 
crop.” 


laboratory. 


one 


pests 


any other 
As an object of sport the bobwhite has 
no equal. Edwyn Sandys says: “He is truly 
the king of his race, and not only that, for 
in the opinion of 
sportsmen he is the 


enthusiastic 
that 
writer, T. 


hosts of 
best bird 
Another well known sportsman 
S. Van Dyke, says: “Dear little 
has brought more rest to the business-wear- 
ied soul, more new life to tired 
than nearly all other American game com- 
bined.” 

Experience of some years has now shown 
that the bird will thrive in valleys of the 
Northwest. Everything possible is 
done to encourage their growth; 
feels a community of interest in their pro- 
Many people appreciate its 
ence and welcome it for the pleasure of its 
company. It is so plentiful that it may now 
be seen in every bower and field and thicket, 
as it calls in summer from the fence-post, 


flies. 
bobwhite 


humanity, 


being 
everyone 


tection. pres- 


or stands carelessly by the roadside or on 
a shock of hay, one is enabled to see it 
close enough to admire its trim, alert fig- 
ure and its beautirul color pattern of black, 
white and brown, set off by delicate tintings 
of blue. Its mellow whistle seems a proffer 
of good-fellowship; a soutude is 
with a cheerful friendliness. When tae even- 
ing sun has gone behind the western moun 
tains and bird and bee gives forth its last 
sweet sound, the plaintive covey call of the 
mother bird may be heard as she summons 
a scattered flock to its nightly resting 
place. This is one of the tenderest of even- 
ing sounds. EDWARD M. TUCKER. 
Missoula, Mont. 


invested 


A SMALL BEAR OF OLD DAYS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
July number a coupld of letters from M. P. 
Dunham of Montana alluding to animals 


“that have escaped the naturalist.” In the 
first of his letters he speaks of the “roach- 
back bear,” a number of specimens of which 
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he has killed, and 


seventy-five 


which would average 
pounds in weight. In 1878 I 
killed a cinnamon-colored bear on the Gore 
range, Colorado, that 

less than 100 pounds. |! 
cub, but on examination of 
and tusks I found that it 
mal. [I mentioned it in letters 
to one of the sportsmen’s papers of that 
time and was taken to task by a prominent 
“naturalist.” To defend my position I 
wrote to Baker, Jack Burns, Ed Car- 
ter and others, from all of whom I received 
replies to the effect that there was such a 


dressed, 
thought it 


weighed, 
was a 
teeth 

ani- 


claws, 
was an old 


one of my 


Jim 


LIST OF GAME 


For the 
may 


information of our 
wish to travel outside 
trips, and who 
that which is 
law tables, we 


who 
state 
information 
furnished in out 
append herewith 
a list of the game commissioners of the vafri- 
ous United 
Canada Those of our read- 
ers wishing to write to any of 
will, we feel 
teous attention. 


readers 
their own 
on hunting 


further 


wish 
than 
regular game 
states in the 


States, as well as 


the provinces of 
these officials 
sure, receive their most cour- 

For information respecting the game laws 
in States and Territories which have no State 
wardens address as follows Alaska—Secre- 
tary of Washington, D. C.; Ar 
Secretary of State, Little Rock; 
Megargee, Umatilla, Lake 
Georgia Secretary of State, Atlanta; 

Wm. Alanson Bryan, Bishop Mus- 
Honolulu; Kentucky—Secretary of 
State, Frankfort; Louisiana—Frank M. Miller, 
309 Hibernia Bank New Orleans; 
Miles Yazoo City; Ne- 
vada—Secretary of City; South 


Pierre; 


Agriculture, 
kansas 
Florida—Chas. G 
County; 
Hawaii 
eum, 


Building 
Carroll 
State 
Dakota—Secretary of State, 
lL. T. Christian, 1012 
Richmond 
Alabama—J. HW 
Montgomery 
Arizona—T. S. 
California—Geo. 
Francisco. 
Colorado—D, E. Farr, Game Comr., 
Connecticut—Geo = Matthewson, 
Comr., Thompsonville 
Delaware A D Poole, 
mington. 
of Columbia—R 
Washington 
Idaho—Wm. N 
burg. 
Illinois—Dr. J A 
Springfield 
Indiana—Z. T 
bus. 
lowa—G 
ids. 
Kansas—D. W. Travis, 
Maine—L. T. Carlton, 
Maryland—oO., M. 
more. 
Massachusetts—Dr. G. W 
Boston. 
Michigan—Chas. S. Pierce, Game Comr., Lans- 
ing. 


Mississippi 
Carson 
Virginia 

street, 


East Broad 


Wallace, Jr 


Game Comr., 


Bunch, Game 
Stone, 


Comr., 
Game 


Safford. 
Comr., San 


Denver. 
Game 


Game Comr., Wil- 


Dist Sylvester, Game Comr 


Stephens, Game Comr., Rex- 


W heeler Game Comr., 


Sweeney, Game Comr., Colum- 


A. Lincoln, Game Comr., Cedar Rap- 


Pratt 
Augusta. 
Comr., Balti- 


Game Comr.. 
Game Conr., 
Dennis, Game 


Field, Game C 


OUTDOOR 


ymr.., 


LIFE 


species in the Rocky mountains. I have 
at hand only the reply of Baker—a copy of 
which I enclose. 


Denver, Colo. J. B. THOMPSON. 


COPY. 
three different families of 
bear in this country. There is a black 
bear in this country, the same as in the 
States, and a little red bear that stays above 
timber line. I never saw one that weighed 
over 100 pounds. Are very timid. 
“JAS. BAKER.” 


N. B—I killed the bear spoken of in 
open ground, above timber line. J. B. T. 


“There are 


COMMISSIONERS. 


Minnesota—0oO. J. 
wood 
Misouri—J. C. Bassford, Game Comr., Mexico 
Montana—Wnm, F. Scott, Game Comr., Helena. 
Nebraska—Geo. L. Carter, Game Comr., Lin- 
coln 
New Hampshire—N 
Hudson. 
Jersey—Benj. P 
Long Branch. 
New Mexico—W. E 


Johnson, Game Comr., Glen- 


Wentworth, Game Comr., 


New Morris, Game Comr., 
Griffin, Game Comr., San- 
ta Fe, 
New York—Jas. 8 
bany. 
North Carolina—Dr 
Raleigh 
North Dakota—W. N., 
Grafton 
Ohio—Paul 
Oklahoma 
Enid 
Oregon—J. W 
Grove 
Pennsylvania—Jas. H 
Harrisburg 
Rhode Island—J. H 
Providence 
South Carolina—B. F. 
Columbia 
Tennessee—-Jos. H 
Nashville 
Texas—R. H 
Utah—H. B 
City 
Vermont—H. G. Thomas. Game Comr., Stowe. 
Washington—J. L. Riseland, Game Comr., 
Bellingham 
West Virginia— 
Huntington. 
Wisconsin—J. W 
son 
Wyoming—D. C. Nowlin, Game Comr., Lander 


Whipple, Game Comr., Al- 
R. H. Lewis, Game Comr., 


Smith, Game Comr., 
North, Game Comr., Cleveland. 

Eugene Watrous, Game Comr. 
Game Comr., 


Baker, Cottage 


Worden, Game Comr., 


Flanagan, Game Comr., 


Taylor, Game Comr., 


Acklen, Game Comr 
Wood, Game Comr., Rockport. 
Cromar, Game Comr., Salt Lake 


Jas. H. Marcum, Game Comr.., 


Stone, Game Comr., Madi- 


Canada. 
Alberta—Benj. Lawton, Game 
monton. 
Manitoba—Chas. 
peg. 
Brunswick—L. B. 
St. John. 
Newfoundland—Judge D. W. Prowse, 
Comr., Box 1187, St. Johns. 
Nova Scotia—J. A. Knight, Game Comr., Hali- 
fax. 
Ontario—E. Tinsley, Game Comr., Toronto. 
Prince Edward Island—E. T. Carbonell, Gam? 
Comr., Charlottetown. 
Quebec—J. A. Belisle, Game Comr., Quebec. 
Saskatchewan—T. N. Willing, Game Comr.. 
Reg:ina. 


Comr., Ed- 
Barber, Game Comr., Winni- 
New Knight, Game Comr. 


Game 


lL. Herrera, Game Comr., 
Betlemitas 8, City of Mexico, 


Mexico—Prof. A. 
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CAN IT BE TRUE? 


Two of our readers have sent us clip- 
pings of an article that appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times of August 5th, being from a 
correspondent at Phoenix, Arizona, telling 
of the accomplishment’ (?) of four Phoenix 
hunters who went afield and in one day 
killed 750 birds. We can hardly believe that 
the exact truth hag been told in this Phoe- 
nix letter, but are prone to believe that the 
men shot the birds over a much longer peri- 
od than that which is mentioned. If, how- 


ever, the killing was done in one day—or 


even two days—the names of these men 
should be held up to ridicule in every city 
and hamlet where the word sportsman has 
any significance. We shall, however, await 
further advice regarding this matter before 
allowing ourselves to believe that four 
American gentlemen would be guilty of such 
a gross violation of the laws of common- 
sense and humanity, and further, that they 
would have the nerve to publicly exhibit 
the kill, as the paper states, if the birds were 
so wantonly slaughtered. 


THE ROOSEVELT-LONG CONTROVERSY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I trust I may be 
given space to assist in clearing one or two 
points raised through Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
cent criticism of the so-called “nature 
fakirs.” It is a subject which I am sure ap- 
peals to every reader of Outdoor Life and 
your presentation of both sides of the con- 
troversy should meet with very general ap- 
proval. 

Mr. Roosevelt and other critics of this 
class of “nature books” have laid especial 
stress upon Dr. Long’s story of the wolf 
killing a caribou by “snapping” it in the 
chest, and as I have a mass of data which 
tends to prove the “mathematical impossi- 
bility” of such an occurrence I present it for 
the benefit of Outdoor Life’s readers. 


I hasten to confess that I have never ex- 
perienced the pleasure of taking bear cubs 
from their mother (before she was dead) or 
of crawling into a cougar’s den (either oc- 
cupied or unoccupied), but I have had some 
experience with the animals coming under 
Mr. Roosevelt’s criticism which may throw 
some light on the possibility or impossibil- 
ity of a wolf killing a caribou as described. 

It is a significant fact that Dr. Long care- 
fully avoids giving dates or localities or in- 
deed any exact data which a trained field 
naturalist considers an indispensable part 
of his records, and it is rather difficult to 
determine the size of the caribou, but I 
hardly believe from Dr. Long’s description 
that he would desire us to believe it was 
a weak kneed and helpless calf—so I will 
suppose the time to be early fall and the 


caribou as a calf of the previous spring, and 
trust this interpretation of the story will 
prove satisfactory. A barren ground caribou 
at that age would have a body averaging 14 
inches in depth at the shoulder. The brisket 
has a width of 3% inches (average) at the 
narrowest point. This gradually widens and 
flattens out between the fore legs and sud- 
denly becomes rounded immediately back of 
the elbow joints, and at that point the lower 
body is oval with a horizontal diameter of 9 
inches—4 inches above the lower line of 
chest. Dr. Long makes the remarkable 
statement that the chest has no other pro- 
tection than cartilage, but of course this is 
incorrect. 


Forward of the front legs lie the heavi- 
est pairs of ribs, which extend to practically 
the lower edge of the brisket. These ribs 
gradually lengthen until the legs are passed 
and then as gradually shorten. Immedi- 
ately at the ends of the ribs lie the heavy 
bone plates of the sternum, which are at- 
tached to the ribs by sections of tough car- 
tilage averaging from 1 to 2 inches in 
length. Over this skeleton lie the muscles 
of the chest, a thick layer of spongy fat, the 
heaviest skin of any part of the body and 
a mat of coarse hair. 

The position of the heart of such a car- 
ibou is directly on a line between the elbow 
joints and fully three inches above the in- 
ner edge of the sternum. 

Selecting the skull of a very old North- 
ern (north of Hudson Bay) wolf from among 
a series of more than a dozen, actual meas- 
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urements resulted as follows: Length of 
jaw from symphesis (or point) to posterior 
surface of last molar—slightly.: over six 
inches (6%). Distance between points of 
canines when the mouth is fully distended 
(as in life) 4% inches. The teeth of this 
skull were very much worn, so another was 
selected to obtain the extreme length of 
canine, which proved to be 1 1-16 inches 
without gums. A section of the canine is 
slightly ovate in form and is without a cut- 
ting edge, so the wound from such a tooth 
would be a mere puncture little more than 
one inch in depth. 

Admitting that it were possible (which 
of course it is not) for a wolf to make this 
“snap” at the psychological moment it would 
require a skull fully twice the size of these 
measurements and strength sufficient to 
make a clean cut through the hard bone and 
its covering to permit the canines to come 
in contact with the heart, and the example 
of a grape fruit in a keg of flour is not much 
exaggerated. As for the deer he found 
“with wounds on the chest as if made by 
long fangs,” the “if” indicates a serious 
doubt in his own mind, which is not aston- 


ishing, for he has absolutely no proof that 
they were made by a wolf either before or 


after death, other than the 
tracks. 

A little later he relates of a .45-90 bullet 
having “cut” the heart and gone through the 
body of a deer. Did Dr. Long ever suspect 
that possibly his deer had received the same 
treatment from a soft nose bullet and the 
wolf had merely come upon its trail? Need- 
less to say I doubt the story of the deer 
running a half mile with its heart “cut,” 
however, the affidavits Dr. Long has sub- 
mitted may be sufficient to satisfy some, 
but I doubt if Mr. Roosevelt or many other 
readers of Outdoor Life will find them con- 
vincing. 

It would be interesting if Dr. Long would 
explain his reason for the statement that 
“all our dogs are tamed wolves.” 

Had Dr. Long been imbued with less of 
his pet theory of “individuality” and “in- 
telligence” he would have discovered that 
the wolves’ “strong interest in men and a 
timid desire for companionship like a dog” 
was nothing but their eternal desire for 
something to eat. Wolves will often follow 


presence of 
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man for miles, but it is not from a desire 
for companionship, but with the prospect of 
possible scraps of food or the remains of 
game. At such times they are extremely 
careful to keep well out of sight and the 
hunter who catches a glimpse of them is 
fortunate. 


It would make interesting reading if Dr. 
Long would give a more complete history 
of that “biggest” wolf that “tore off its own 
shattered leg and swallowed it.” That was 
certainly “individuality,” but there are many 
unfortunate mortals whose gift of “swallow- 
ing” has not been so highly developed. 


That domestic animals display a certain 
amount of individuality there is no doubt, 
but it must be remembered that they have 
been under the subjection of man for cen- 
turies and receive more or less training from 
birth. Such individuality is merely the re- 
sult of the training and their environment. 
As an example we may take the dog. Throw 
an object, or make a threatening motion to- 
wards a dog and he either runs or displays 
fear. Throw an object at an Eskimo trained 
dog and he bounds toward it with every 
evidence of delight, as he believes it to be 
food. 


Dr. Long is quite correct when he states 
that children are interested in “nature” 
books, but why their authors should wander 
from the far more interesting point of 
truth to endow their subjects with human 
intelligence and have them doing mathema- 
tical impossibilities is a mystery. That 
teachers endorse such books is merely proof 
that they are guite as ignorant of the sub- 
ject as are the children. 


Dr. Long’s dedication of “Fowls of the 
Air” is before me and it throws a light upon 
the state of the author’s mind at the time 
this book was written which hardly con- 
forms to his present claims, and in his case 
the proverb “constant repetition breeds be- 
lief” appears to be amusingly applicable. 
This dedication is as follows: “To the 
teachers of America who are striving to 
make nature study more vital and attractive 
by revealing a vast realm of nature outside 
the realm of science, and a world of ideas 
above and beyond the world of facts, these 
studies from nature are dedicated.” 


It is unfortunate that the ~ remarkable 
s 
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cunning of Dr. Long’s pen had not been di- 
rected towards revealing the vast realm of 
nature inside the realm of facts and his 
hopeless task of defending such stories as 
the woodcock setting its broken leg, the 


AN INTERESTING MEETING 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed please 
find some memoranda on the proceedings of 
the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Game and Fish Wardens and Com- 
missioners, held at Fort Yellowstone, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, August 9th and 
10th. 

This is sent at the suggestion of the 
members of the association thinking that 
you might wish to make some reference to 
the meeting in your valued publication. 

CARLOS AVERY. 
Ex. Agt. Game and Fish Com’s. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The members and delegates met at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs hotel, Thursday, August 
8, 1907. A visit was paid to Gen. S. B. 
Young, superintendent of the National Park, 
who tendered the association the use of the 
government buildings and other conveni- 
ences for its meeting. 

On Friday morning, August 9th, the asso- 
ciation was called to order by President 
William F. Scott of Montana. Secretary 
George L. Carter of Nebraska, having re- 
signed, Charles A. Vogelsang of California, 
was appointed temporary secretary. 

General Young, superintendent of the 
Park, was introduced and extended a warm 
welcome to the convention. He discussed 
the administration of the Park as a game 
refuge and propagating preserve in a very 
interesting and instructive way. 

Referring to the herd of buffalo in the 
park General Young stated that the herd 
now numbered sixty-five (65) head, about 
half of which were kept in a corral near 
the fort and the balance in a more remote 
location, He stated that the increase had 
been slow but sure, but that unfortunately, 
the increase in number of males exceeded 
that of the cows. P 

Owing to the rigid enforcement of the 
park regulations and the more strict enforce- 
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racing of loons between lines of delighted 
spectators, the orioles forming a series of 
knots that would do credit to a sailor, and 
innumerable others, would be unnecessary. 
New York, N. Y. J. D. FIGGINS. 


FOR GAME PROTECTION. 


ment of the game laws by surrounding 
states, there is now little or no poaching of 
big game in the park. The national forests 
surrounding the park and their regular 
patrol further serve as an added protection 
to the game in and surrounding the park. 

There are large numbers of elk now in 
the park, and the surplus overfiows_ into the 
surrounding states to keep up their supply. 
There are also many antelope in the park, 
and, owing to the change in the Montana | 
law permitting one of these animals to be 
killed by each hunter each season, it will 
be necessary to guard them much more 
closely than formerly to prevent their ex- 
termination. 

President Scott made a response to Gen- 
eral Young’s address of welcome, then in- 
vited Col. Anderson, former acting superin- 
tendent of the park, who was present, to 
address the meeting. Col. Anderson’s ad- 
dress was exceedingly interesting. He was 
first stationed in the park in 1881. Up to 
that time little or no effort had been made 
to protect the game in the park, and the 
surrounding states were equally lax. His 
entire force of assistants consisted of one 
scout, or guide. However, his support was 
gradually increased until he was finally able 
to reduce poaching to a minimum. 

Major Allen, commander of the Fort Yel- 
lowstone post, recently transferred from the 
Philippines, whd has charge of the policing 
of the park, was in attendance at the meet- 
ing and addressed the wardens, assuring 
them of his hearty interest in game protec- 
tion and preservation. 

A score or more letters and telegrams 
from members who were unable to attend 
were read. 

Dr. T. S. Palmer of Washington, D. C., 
in charge of Game Preservation, under the 
Bureau of Biological Survey of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, was present at the 
meeting and gave an instructive address. 
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As chairman of a committee appointed for 
that purpose he reported that a complete 
digest of the game laws of all’ the states 
of the Union had been prepared, carefully 
indexed, and would soon be distributed to 
all the state wardens and commissioners of 
the United States. A digest of all court de- 
cisions on game cases has also been pre- 
pared and will soon be printed and dis- 
tributed. 

Novel features in recent game legisla- 
tion were enumerated by Dr. Palmer, also 
the growth of the license idea. He pointed 
out dangers which commissioners would en- 
counter from large revenues from this 
source and suggested proper ways to avoid 
them. 


What Dr. Palmer terms “the new game 
protection” was urged as contrasted to the 
older methods, which have all been devoted 
to curtailing the hunting privileges. As an 
aid to the older method he advocated arti- 
ficial propagation and feeding of wild game, 
calling attention to the success achieved in 
the Yellowstone Park. 


Dr. Palmer gave the history of the im- 
portation of English pheasants and the suc- 
cess or failures attending the attempts to 
establish them in various sections of the 
country. He pointed out that the failures 
were largely due to lack of abundant food 
and shelter, which are essential to success 
with these birds. 


A summary of the reports of the state 
wardens and commissioners of the North- 
western Rocky Mountain states and of the 
Superintendent of the Yellowstone National 
Park was presented by Dr. Palmer, showing 
conclusively the effect of protection as af- 
fecting big game, and especially the increase 
due to the absolute protection afforded in 
the park, 

In Colorado deer have increased materi- 
ally in the past four years, while elk are 
nearly extinct, owing to the inroads of the 
tooth hunters. Antelope are increasing. 


Deer arc also increasing in Idaho; elk 
are overflowing into the state from the 
park; a considerable and increasing number 
of moose are found; antelope are increasing 
under absolute protection and it is estimated 
that there are three or four hundred moun- 
tain sheep in the state. 


In Montana a great increase has been 
noted in deer and elk—the latter due chiefly 
to the refuge afforded by the National Park. 
‘lhe herds seem to consist chiefly of cows, 
they being protected, few old bulls being 
found. Some moose and caribou are known 
and seen to be increasing, owing to abso- 
lute protection. Antelope are numerous, but 
owing to recent legislation creating an open 
season on them, will doubtless be greatly 
reduceé this year. Mountain sheep and 
goats seem to be incerasing slowly. 

In Wyoming there is a herd of about two 
hundre elk in the Big Horn mountains, and 
deer are increasing slightly. There are a 
few moose and a close season has been 
established on this animal until 1912, Ante- 
lope are decreasing at an alarming rate. 

In the National Park where no hunting 
or shooting is allowed at any time, deer 
have been growing tamer and more numer- 
ous year by year. They may be seen in all 
parts of the park. In the winter they come 
down by hundreds to the parade ground 
at Fort Yellowstone and to the alfalfa 
meadows at Gardiner. No estimate can be 
made as to their number, which is known 
to be very large. 

Elk have been maintained at the max- 
imum number which can be supported in 
the park, about 25,000, for several years, 
the increase overflowing into the adjoining 
states to replenish their supply. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
was made by L. T. Carleton, chairman of 
the Commission of Inland Fisheries and 
Game of the state of Maine. 

Maine is one of the oldest game states, 
yet, owing to a wise system of protection, 
is today the greatest hunting and fishing 
resort on the continent. During 1906 the 
Maine Commission collected $41,000 from 
non-resident license sales, charging $5 for 
bird licenses, and $10 additional for big 
game. 

Mr. Carleton estimates that $15,000,000 
is left in the state of Maine every season 
by the 500,000 non-resident tourists who an- 
nually visit that state in quest of fish and 
game. It is estimated that for at least five 
years past 25,000 deer and 500 moose have 
been killed annually and the supply does 
not seem to diminish, yet in 1867, when at- 
tention first began to be given to game 
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protection in Maine, moose and deer were 
all but extinct in that state. Caribou dis- 
appeared suddenly several years ago and 
have not returned. 

Maine has an admirable system of li- 
censing guides, 2,100 being registered at 
present. Taxidermists and camp keepers 
are also required to register and take out 
license, An alien hunting license of $15 
is also charged. No resident license is re- 
quired. 

David E. Farr, the newly appointed State 
Game and Fish Commission of Colorado, 
reported game conditions improving in that 
state, a universal hunting license, guide li- 
cense, and taxidermist license, being re- 
quired. The Colorado law is novel in form, 
being permissive instead of prohibitory, all 
birds and animals being absolutely pro- 
tected except wherein special permission is 
given to kill them. 

Gen. George Stone, president of the Cali- 
fornia Board of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners, and Chas, A. Vogelsang, chief dep- 
uty, both discussed California game condi- 
tions and game laws. That state has re- 
cently enacted a universal license law and 
will collect a revenue of $75,000 from that 
source the first year. An alien license fee 
of $25 is charged and non-residents are re- 
quired to pay $10 for hunting privileges. 

Dr. Geo. W. Field, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Commission of Fisheries and 
Game, and John W. Delano, superintendent 
of Hatcheries of the same state, both ad- 
dressed the convention, The Massachusetts 
commission is supported by direct appropri- 
ations, no license fee being charged. It 
furnishes one of the most striking examples 
of successful game protection in the coun- 
try. This state, while the most densely 
populated of any state in the Union, save 
Rhode Island, has wild deer in every county. 
Deer are absolutely protected and have been 
for some years, except that farmers have 
the option of killing them when destroying 
their crops, or of collecting from the state 
for actual damage. Practically all choose 
the latter alternative. 

Geo. W. Clark, deputy warden for the 
northern district of Illinois, reported that his 
state had collected $180,000 last year from 
licenses, a fund sufficient to make the game 
protection department of that state inde- 


pendent and self-supporting. Mr. Clark also 
related the successful experience of Illinois 
in rearing English pheasants large 
scale. 


on a 


The progress being made in the South in 
protection of birds and game was discussed 
by T. Gilbert Pearson of North Carolina, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Mr. Pearson is also 
state game warden of North Carolina by 
virtue of a law which makes the Audubon 
Society responsible for the execution of the 
game laws in that state. He outlined the 
purposes and methods of the society—which 
is absolutely non-political—its work being 
largely done through the schools, farmers’ 
granges and lectures. 


In some portions of the South game con- 
ditions are yet almost intolerable. In cer- 
tain localities in Tennessee and North Car- 
olina robins (game birds in that section) are 
shot by thousands, and even fed to the hogs. 
Seven thousand mourning doves were killed 
in one day near Augusta, Georgia, last fall. 
$75,000 to $100,000 is paid each year for 
game in Curratuck county, North Carolina. 
The sale of game and spring shooting of 
migratory fowls are universal in the South 
and many southern states have county game 
laws. Conditions are slowly improving, how- 
ever, Alabama being a notable example, 
which state recently adopted a game law 
framed according to modern and enlight- 
ened ideas of game protection. 


Carlos Avery, executive agent of the 
Minnesota State Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, discussed the Minnesota ideals of game 
and fish protection as expressed in her laws 
—some admirable features being the pro- 
hibition of the sale, cold storage or ship- 
ment of game, and spring shooting of either 
migratory waterfowl or native birds. Min- 
nesota has had marked success in the hatch- 
ing and distribution of native fish. This 
state claims greater advantages and attrac- 
tions in fishing and hunting than any other 
state and will undoubtedly in time rival 
Maine as a tourist’s resort. 


An impotrant feature of the convention 
was the presence of several National Forest 
Supervisors and Rangers. It is the policy 
of the Interior Department of the U. 8S. 
government to co-operate with the state au- 
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thorities of the several states in the pro- 
tection of game in the National forests. 

E. A. Sherman, chief inspectdr of the 
National Forests for the district comprising 
Montana, Northern Idaho and Northern 
Wyoming, outlined the work of the forest 
service with special reference to game pro- 
tection. Forest Supervisors and Rangers 
are also made deputy game wardens wher- 
ever possible and work as such under the 
authority of the several state wardens. 

Among others to address the convention 
were Wm. N. Stephens, State Game War- 
den of Idaho, and his chief deputy, B. T. 
Livingston; and Wm. F. Scott, State Game 
and Fish Warden of Montana. Mr. Scott 
has reduced the work of his office to a 
model system and the delegates received 
many valuable suggestions from his explan- 
ation of his methods. 

Full discussion was had of all subjects 
brought before the association and every 
member received much valuable information. 
President Scott directed the discussion in 
such a way as to elicit the most light pos- 
sible. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. Pear- 
son expressing appreciation of the valuable 
work being done by the Biological Survey 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
recommending to Congress a substantial in- 


GAME IN 


We have received from Joseph Russell, 
Lillooet, B. C., a pamphlet entitled “Second 
Report of the Provincial Game and Forest 
Warden, Province British Columbia, 1906,” in 
which some reference is made to a big 
game section of that province that has been 
commanding attention for some time. It is 
as follows: 

“The Lillooet district still leads as a fa- 
vorite for big game hunting—the town of 
Lillooet having had some twenty-five tour- 
ists outfit for this sport, as well as a few 
others who outfitted at Ashcroft. Cassiar 
comes second with twenty-one. 


“The question of raising the present big 
game license of $50 should be given con- 


sideration in the near future. Some of the 
tourists have themselves suggested it, pro- 
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crease in the appropriation for this work. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

A resolution was also adopted expressing 
the appreciation and thanks of the associa- 
tion for the courtesies extended by Gen. 
Young, superintendent of the Park, and 
Major Allen, in command of the troops sta- 
tioned at Fort Yellowstone. 

New officers were elected by the Asso- 
ciation as follows: 

President, Wm. F. Scott, Helena, Mon- 
tana; ist vice president, T. Gilbert Pearson, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; 2nd vice presi- 
dent, L. T. Carleton, Augusta, Maine; sec- 
retary, Chas, A. Vogelsang, San Francisco, 
California; treasurer, Carlos Avery, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; general counsel, Josepph A. 
Acklen, Nashville, Tennessee; directors, 
John W. Delano, Marion, Massachusetts; 
David E. Farr, Denver, Colorado. 

At the close of the business session the 
members of the association accompanied by 
the ladies of the party, proceeded on a tour 
of inspection of the Yellowstone National 
Park, viewing its scenic beauties and won- 
derful natural phenomena, examining the 
natural range and refuge of the wild game 
animals of the park and observing them, 
contented and unafraid under the protection 
afforded in this, the most notable game 
refuge and preserve in all the world, 


LILLOOET, B. C. 


viding sufficient protection was afforded the 
game. It is argued, and rightly so, that 
those who come here to hunt big game are 
generally in a position to pay a $100 license 
and would willingly do so for the privilege 
of hunting in a country where there is such 
a variety of valuable big game as there is in 
this province, if they could only rely on not 
finding it all hunted out by Indians and ir- 
responsible whites. If the game in this coun- 
try were protected in a thorough manner for 
a few years, then the sport obtained here in 
comparison with the rest of the continent 
would be well worth even a $150 license. 
Take what has been done in Cassiar this 
season by the twenty-one people who hunted 
in that district, and their guides: the total 
bag included 17 moose, 63 sheep, 29 caribou, 
17 goats, 6 grizzly bear, 11 black bear, 1 
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black fox, 1 cross fox and a number of red 
foxes. The whole of this bag was obtained 
in a few weeks’ hunting and could probably 
have been doubled if the tourists had all 
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had previous experience in hunting and been 
desirous of making a slaughter. Surely such 
sport is worth more than the present li- 
cense.” 


HUNTING OUTFITS. 


CONCLUSION, 


Grub. 


If there is one place of all others where 
one wants good and appetizing food it is by 
the camp fire. Physical exertion and expo- 
sure on a hunting trip demand an amount of 
food which would be almost suicidal to a 
city business man. I well remember the 
enormous meals that old Bill Andrews and 
I used to make away with on some of our 
long hunts. We sat down one morning to a 
mess as follows: Two quarts of(oat meal 
one deers’ liver, four bannocks, two quarts 
of teaand a cup of sugar apiece and by 
noon Bill was so hungry he stopped the pack 
train for lunch. I have carefully kept a list 
of the grub bought at the start and that re- 
maining at the end of each of my hunts and 
have settled on the following list as being 
perfectly satisfactory not only to myself but 
all others with whom I have camped. It is 
calculated on the basis of one man for one 
month for use in a country where meat and 
fish are a surety. I also give the prices as 
we found them sixty miles from the railroad. 


BY es TI fa Sc hscccas $0.04 
ee) SIND Sin voc ct gee es 072 
Ibs. Rice at . 

lbs. Beans at 

Te eee ; 
Ibs. Oat or corn meal at. ..0£ 
% lb. Tea at... 

Ibs. Salt at. . 

Ibs. Prunes or apples at 

Ibs. Onions at 

oz. Black pepper at .. 

Ibs. sweet chocoijate at .. 
Cans evaporated cream at 
Can baking powder 

Bars laundry soap 

Can sulphur matches .... 


i 
onmoc 
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Some men will notice at once the large 
amount of sugar and the small amount of 


bacon on this list. When men are under- 
going great exertion in the open air, particu- 
larly in a cold climate, their taste for sugar 
beats anything anyone can imagine. 


The history of Alaska and the north- 
west is full of murders and fights oc 
casioned entirely by “sugar hogging,” 
That is one man of the party eating 
more than his share of the sugar. The bacon 
on this list is intended only for the beans. 
The best of tallow for frying in can be ren- 
dered from the fat of deer and other large 
animals, and bacon is a poor food alongside 
of good, fresh venison. 

The items on this list are not numerous 
but a good camp cook can get up a surpris- 
ingly large number of dishes from 
them. For instance, bread, biscuit, corn 
bread, pan cakes, corn cakes, oatmeal cakes, 
rice cakes, rice pudding, apple pie, prune pie 
and fifty other combinations. 

This amount of grub can be easily car- 
ried with a pack-train, but when one under- 
takes to pack on his own back it becomes 
an entirely different proposition. In this 
case he must combine the greatest energy 
with the least weight and bulk. On a long 
packing trip we want that food which will 
have the best effect in counteracting the re- 
sults of an all meat diet, and also prevent 
constipation. Pinole (parched corn ground 
to a coarse flour), oat meal or corn meal 
are all excellent foods for use with meat. 
White flour is really the very worst of all 
because it has a low food value and is con- 
stipating. Tea is meeded as a stimulant, 
with crystalose (a form of saccharine) to 
sweeten it. Crystalose come in very small 
pills. One pill has the sweetening power of , 
one lump. of sugar and an ounce of the stuff 
will equal fifty pounds of sugar. A small 
amount of sweet chocolate should also be in- 
cluded to satisfy the craving for sweets and 
as an energy producer. These articles with 
@ small bag of salt represent the simplest 
efficient ration. 

Alforjas. 


A pack saddle carries its load in three 
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parts, the two side packs and the top pack. 
There are a great many devices for the side 
packs; everything from a flour sack to a 
fiber packing case is used. Probably the 
worst as far as packing goes are the round 
ended duffle bags sold by most eastern out- 
fitters—the lash and hitch ropes simply 
won't stick on them. The side packs should 
either be soft enough for the ropes to cut 
into or they should be square shaped to give 
good purchase. A sack of flour makes a good 


OPE 























side pack but where the contents is hard 
and unyielding, the bag should be made 
square, of the heaviest duck. The best size 
is about 21 inches long by 13 inches high 
and 9 inches wide. Old grocery boxes of 
about this size are often used as makeshifts 
but they are easily knocked to pieces in the 
timber and they are very prone to abrade 
the horse’s side. The best outfit I ever saw 
was a set of rawhide alforjas owned by 
“Moccasin Billy” a, squaw man in the 
Lilloet district of British Columbia. They 
were shaped like the sketch with loops to 
hang over the crosstrees of the saddle. One 
was marked “B” for bureau and the other 
“K” for kitchen. The “bureau” contained all 
his personal kit, clothes, moccasins, etc., and 
had a small tray in the top containing the 
things used every day, toilet articles, oil and 
rags for the gun, and such. The “kitchen” 
contained the cooking utensils, cans of salt, 
matches, baking powder and lard, bags of 
sugar, tea and rice, dish rags, soap, etc. It 
was such a convenient arrangement that I 
intend to have a set of my own for the next 
trip. 

Top packs should be as flat as possible 
and lighter than the side packs. High, heavy 
top packs cause the saddle to turn and often 
occasion sore backs, A sack of flour or 
beans or several blankets, or a tent folded 
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flat, make good top packs. If you intend to 
pack about 150 pounds on the horse it 
should be proportioned about 60 pounds to 
each side pack and 30 pounds to the top pack. 
Be sure that the side packs weigh exactly 
the same and that they are lashed to exactly 
the same height on the saddle or you will 
be in for all sorts of trouble. 


Pack Saddles, 


First and foremost the pack saddle 
should fit the horse. That being accom- 
plished half the troubles are over. The bars 
should bear evenly on their entire under sur- 
face on the horse’s back and the forward 
(pommel) cross trees should be high enough 
to escape the horse’s withers with absolute 
surety, but no higher. The keeping of the 
saddle in correct position on the horse 
should be insured by good double cinches 
and by breast and breeching straps. The 
breast strap should not cut off the horse’s 
wind nor should the breeching strap be con- 
tinually abrading the under side of its tail. 
The bars should be covered on the under 
side with sheep skin with the fleece on to 
keep the blankets from slipping and also to 
soften the bars. Every piece of leather 
should be attached to the wooden tree 580 
that it is almost impossible to tear it loose. 
Abercrombie and Fitch make a very good 
saddle, but it needs quite a little modifica- 
tion to bring it up to these specifica- 
tions. With the saddle is needed a 
hitch rope, about one-half inch, twelve 
yards long, with cinch and hook on 
one end. If alforjas with loops for the 
cross-trees are not used then a lash 
rope, one-quarter of an inch and 9 to 10 
yards long is also necessary. Hobbles, bell 
and neck rope or rope halter are needed 
for each horse. 


Back Packs. 


On the principle that when we pack on 
our back we must discard every unnecessary 
ounce, I believe that the best arrangement 
is to wrap the entire pack in the bedding 
and to secure it to the back by a pack har- 


ness. Get a harness which fits your shoul- 
ders and which, by experiment, you know 
will not abrade. Some men use a tump line 
in combination with the shoulder straps and 
claim that the weight can thus be divided 
or shifted. I would recommend trying this, 
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although I personally dislike a tump line. 
It seems to me to be unnecessary in a pack 
weighing under sixty pounds. The harness 
should be so adjusted to the pack that the 
latter will lie snugly against the back and 
shoulders. The pack should not be high 
enough to push one forward and above all 
should not rest on the small of the back and 
be loose on the shoulders. A great deal de- 
pends upon how the pack is adjusted when 
a long tramp is under consideration. 

In making up the pack I place the food 
in smal! water-proof silk bags. These with 
the other small things are placed in a flour 
sack which answers for a pillow in the 
evenings. The sleeping bag and _ shelter 
cloth are wrapped around this sack, the 
hand axe tied on the outside and the whole 
secured by the pack harness. 


Cheek Lists. 


The following list I have found to be just 
about the limit in weight for a back pack- 
ing trip of a month in a region where meat 
and fish are a certainty. Plenty of endur- 
ance, strength and a knowledge of wood- 
craft are necessary with it. 


Worn—Stetson hat, buckskin shirt and 
trousers, moccasins, woolen underwear and 
socks, gloves, neck handkerchief, cartridge 
belt with 50 cartridges and sheath knife. 


Pockets—Pocket knife, compass, watch, 
wateproof match box, pipe, tobacco pouch, 
handkerchief, field cleaner, toilet paper. 

Carry—Rifle with magazine filled. 


Pack comprising the following: Pack 
harness, 1 Ib. 4 oz.; shelter cloth, 1 Ib. 12 oz.; 
sleeping bag, 8 lb. 12 oz.; hand axe in sheath, 
2 Ibs.; marble cleaning rod, 9 oz.; flour 
sack, 5 oz.; oil can, 2 oz.; bag of flannel 
cleaning patches, 2 oz.; whetstone and awl, 
5 oz.; house-wife and darning cotton, 3 oz.; 
fishing line and six hooks, 4 oz.; comb, 
tooth brush and tooth paste, 5 oz.; soap and 
towel, 8 oz.; 1 pair moccasins, 2 pair socks, 
2 Ibs.; 6 pair half soles for moccasins, 1 
Ib.; quart aluminium kettle and cup, 1 Ib.; 
U. S. A. mess pan, 15 oz.; pepper shaker 
and 2 spoons, 4 oz.; crystalose, 2 oz.; tea, 8 
oz.; salt, 1 lb.; sugar, 4 Ibs.; Pinole, or oat- 
meal, corn meal or cream of wheat, 10 Ibs.; 
prunes or dried apples, 5 lbs.; rice 2 lbs.; 
sweet chocolate, 2 Ibs.; can of matches, 1 
Ib.; total weight of pack 47 Ibs. 
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This makes a pack which one of ordinary 
strength can carry all day—when he be- 
comes used to it. It represents the abso- 
lute essentials without which it is unsafe 
to venture into the wilderness for more 
than a week at a time. The food list has 
been figured out very closely. For instance: 
the 10 pounds of oatmeal will just about 
last for forty large meals. The prunes and 
rice are intended only for a meal every 
five days. Thus very few meals indeed will 
have to be meat straight. A diet entirely 
of fresh meat and fish is not half as bad 
as it would seem. A healthy man soon be- 
comes accustomed to it and especially in a 
cold climate it seems to supply every want 
better than any one single article of diet. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
back packing. It increases many fold that 
sense of absolute freedom which is one of 
the fundamental reasons why men try to 
escape from civilization for a time. There 
is none of that trouble and worry that we 
all experience when we have the responsi- 
bility of a pack train. I admit that back 
packing, especially in a mountainous coun- 
try is downright hard work; but it’s work 
worthy of a man and once you get into your 
game country you have very much less work 
than he who has to be continually watching 
and caring for a band of horses. Moreover, 
the back packer usually has better success. 
He drops into a new country quietly and 
unseen. There is none of that clatter of 
hoofs, jingle of horse bells and sounds of 
chopping and before the game comes to 
know that there is a human being in the 
country he has had his pick. 

And the thing is perfectly feasible. Our 
history is full of incidents where men have 
lived for a month, yes, for years, entirely on 
what they carried on their backs. Daniel 
Boone on his first journey into Kentucky 
subsisted himself in that virgin wilderness 
for two years on what he carried on his 
back, probably a rifle, powder horn, bullet 
pouch, flint and steel, blanket, knife, small 
axe, and a bag each of pinole and salt. The 
only supplies he received in all this time 
was a little additional ammunition brought 
by his brother. Venison, berries, nuts and 
pinole were his mainstay. He indeed was a 
true man, well versed in woodcraft. 

Again, Hearne, the early Canadian ex- 
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plorer, was over a year in the Coppermine 
country. He traveled from the mouth of the 
Coppermine river to Lake Athabaska, be- 
tween the middle of July and October on 
foot and without canoes. During this time 
he and his large party of Indians were with- 
out provisions of any kind and lived on 
meat straight. Indeed, to this day it is 
doubtful if the Indians of the Coppermine 
country can get such a common necessity 
as salt. 

The problem of transportation on a 
western big game hunt is a constant one. 
The country is open and one locality soon 
becomes hunted out. The reports of the 
rifles, the sound of axes, and the shouts as 


BUFFALO DO BELLOW, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a diligent 
reader of Outdoor Life; the remarks about 
the animals especially interesting me very 
much, I am an old man, having hunted the 
buffalo of South Africa and East India as 
well as the buffalo of the Great Plains of 
America. I have shot more than 1,300 buf- 


faloes in America, and I may say that I know 
the habits of these animals just as well as 


any other experienced hunter. Therefore I 
am highly surprised to observe old hunters 
disputing over the question of whether the 
buffalo bellows or not. The buffalo does bel- 
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the horses are driven to camp daily soon 
causes the game to leave for more healthy 
country. Thus the camp must be moved 
from ten to twenty miles every three or 
four days. It has always seemed that one 
could hunt longer in one loaclity and make 
these short journeys more easily if he for- 
sakes the pack train for the back pack. The 
latter method is a necessity when one 
wants to hunt a country inaccessible to 
horses. On some of my most successful 
hunts, both from a standpoint of recreation 


and heads I have hired a pacer to take me 
in and bring me out in the meantime carry- 


ing my entire hunting where I would. 
TOWNSEND WHELEN, 


SAYS THIS MAN. 


low, I have frequently heard it and it should 
not be difficult for me to prove it by two 
associates, now living in Quebec, who hunted 
with me for many years. 

The fact that Mr. W. A. Allen’s two wit- 
nesses have never heard the buffalo bellow 
is at best a negative proof by men of in- 
sufficient experience. 

The easiest way to gain fame is to upset 
an established truth, and Mr. Allen seems to 
have known that, at any rate. 

Chicago, Ill. JOHN SMITH. 

83 Dearborn St. 


IS THIS AN ERROR? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Knowing the value 
of space in your magazine one hesitates to 
ask the privilege of occupying it without 
payment, but believing that you as a repre- 
sentative of true sportsmen will do all in 
your power to protect game and to show 
up any and all errors made by legislators 
applying to game protection I thus take the 
liberty of calling your attention to a few 
facts which exist here in old Oregon. The 
1907 session laws, page 341, chapter 182 (H. 
B. 151) an act to amend section 2010 of 
Bellinger & Cotton’s annotated codes and 
statutes of Oregon, as amended by an act 
entitled, “an act to amend section 2010 of 
Bellinger & Cotton’s annotated codes and 
statutes of Oregon relating to the protection 


of deer, filed in the office of the secretary 
of state, February 21, 1905—Be it enacted 
by the people of the state of Oregon: 

Section 1. That Section 2010 of Bellinger 
& Cotton’s annotated codes and statutes of 
Oregon, as amended by an act entitled, “an 
act to amend Section 2010, Bellinger & Cot- 
ton’s annotated codes and statutes of Ore- 
gon, relating to the protection of deer,” filed 
in the office of secretary of state February 
21, 1905, be and the same is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Section 2010. It shall be unlawful at 
any time between the ist day of November 
of each year and the 15th day of July of the 
following year to hunt, pursue, take, kill, in- 
jure, destroy or have in possession any buck 
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deer. It shall be unlawful at any time be- 
tween the Ist day of November of each year 
and the lst day of September of the follow- 
ing year to hunt, pursue, take, kill, injure, de- 
stroy or have in possession any female deer; 


“Provided, That the foregoing part of this 
section shall not apply to the counties of 
Coos, Curry, Grant, Harney, Mathew, Baker, 
Umatilla, Union and Wallowa.” 


This is all of this section which is in er- 
ror; the rest limits to five deer per season 
to each hunter; also prohibits killing earlier 
than one-half hour before sunrise or later 
than one hour after sunset, and a special 
enactment for Coos and Curry counties. 

You will readily see, if at all familiar 
with the geography of Oregon, that this act 
absolutely withdraws any and all protection 


from deer in the counties in which the deer 
are most abundant; and, while no true 
sportsman is going to kill any buck out of 
season nor any doe with young fawn, it is 
also true that the true sportsman does not 
need any law to protect game from his rifle; 
but the game-hog, the slaughterer and the ir- 
responsible must be held in abeyance by 
laws. I wish you would take this hint, and 
either publish this, or, what would probably 
be better, rewrite and publish an article of 
more value than this, calling the attention 
of all true sportsmen in Oregon to this error 
so that when our next Legislature meets we 
can be ready to insist upon an amendment 
to this law, giving these innocent creatures 
the protection due them. 


E. T. ANDERSON, M. D. 
Enterprise, Ore. 


THE ANNUAL FEVER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a tinge of 
frost in the air a few nights ago, and I had 
a slight attack of the hunting fever, the 
same that always shows up along about 
September ist: It has never failed with 
me, and I reckon all the old timers are about 
the same. One of the most delightful feel- 
ings in the world, to me at least, is to wake 
up this time of the year, and have to hunt 
around for more cover, for it has grown 
chilly during the night sometime, and it is 
such a relief from the hot stuffy summer 
weather. The grass and leaves are just 
beginning to turn a bit yellow and red, and 
all this means something to you and I, old 
boy. A few evenings ago I hitched up old 
Dick, took wife and little daughter to Como 
Park for a drive, and lo and behold some 
of the deer are losing their red coats, and 
the blue is just beginning to show up. All 
this sets me to thinking, you know. 


Received a letter today from Powers of 
Grand Rapids, dean of our hunting club, 
who says he will be down to the state fair 
next week sure, and then we will have our 
annual dinner—all the members, Powers, 
Black, Grimm, Thomas and the writer, hav- 
ing promised to be here without fail. Then 


a short wait of sixty days, and our grand 
hunt will come off. Arrangements are al- 
ready practically perfected, and we look for 
the best time we every had. I have sworn 
by the teeth of the horned toad of Texas 
to kill a bull moose this fall, and it must be 
so. 

With my regular annual greeting to all 
brother hunters, and my usual warning to 
be careful, to know beyond a doubt what 
you are shooting at, I close with best wishes 
to all and good luck galore. 


St. Paul, Minn. GEORGE HALL. 





Pascal De Angelis of Utica, New York, 
lately returned from a fishing trip into the 
Woodhall county, going as far up as Big 


Tupper, and writes as follows about the 
porcupine as a camp delicacy. “We did a 
thing that we had intended to do for years, 
but had never gotten our nerve up to before. 
We ate one porcupine, and found he was a 
whole lot better than we expected. I made 
the best hash out of porky and rice that I 
think I ever tasted—and then we ate an- 
other one. I think, on the whole, that they’re 
quite as good as the average rabbit.” 





1907 CLOSED SEASON FOR GAME IN 
Compiled by J. S. 


The pews table shows the close seasons for game in the United States and Canada. 
few unimportant species and the numerous local exceptions in Maine, New York, 
Michigan, isconsin, Kansas, Veanmages and Oregon have been omitted. The State 
laws of Maryland and the most general of the county laws of North Carolina have 
been followed. All the omitted seasons are published in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 308, 
‘Game Laws for 1907,’ and the county seasons of Maryland and North Carolina are also 
published in Poster No. 16 ofsthe Biolo — Survey. These publications may be had 
free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Announcement 


We have, we believe, a pleasant surprise for our readers and ad- 
vertising patrons. We have purchased the Pacific Sportsman, of Seattle, 
Washington, and have engaged the services of its editor and former 
owner, Mr. W. S. Phillips (‘‘El Comancho’’). We shall merge this 
publication with Outdoor Life, discontinuing the publication of the Pa- 
cific Sportsman after its issue of September. Mr. Phillips will inject 
into Outdoor Life the same snap and vigor which has characterized his 
work on former publications with which he has been connected, includ- 
ing the American Lumberman, Field and Stream, and the Pacifie Sports- 
man. He is a young, healthy example of the Western American whom 
we are glad to introduce to those of our readers who have not yet had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. We bespeak for him a cordial welcome 
among our friends with whom he will commingle—for he will be with you 
all from time to time—with the advertisers as well as with the readers— 
especially those advertisers who are not now taking advantage of our 
space, and those sportsmen who are not reading our publication. We 
have taken over the entire subscription list of the Pacific Sportsman, to 
every one of which we will continue to send Outdoor Life, thereby in- 
creasing our present list of subscribers about 5,000. 

Now, dear readers, that all sounds good, but it is not all. Commenc- 
ing with our next issue we shall add a regular ‘‘Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment’’ to the magazine, of which Mr. Phillips will have charge, and which 
will contain many pages of bright, interesting and breezy matter pertain- 
ing to motor boats and the hunting and shooting features of the Pacific 
Coast. The regular Seattle office of the Pacific Sportsman will be main- 
tained at No. 499 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Washington, as a branch office 
of Outdoor Life, where the representative in charge (and Mr. Phillips 
when he is there) will always be glad to meet the local and visiting 
sportsmen. Reading matter intended for publication in the Pacific Coast 
Department should be addressed to W. S. Phillips, manager Pacific 
Coast Branch, Ourpoor Lirr, 499 Areade Bldg., Seattle, Washington, 
but all other matter, such, for instance, as manuscripts for our Game or 
Arms and Ammunition departments (no matter from whatever section 
they may come), as well as all advertising and subscription remittances, 
should be addressed to the main office at Denver, as heretofore. 

Now, readers, friends, all—give another big boost for Outdoor Life 
by sending in your own and your friends’ subscriptions, to the end that 
the magazine will continue to be, as it has been in the past—the pride 


of the American sportsman’s heart. Do your share and you will not find 
us wanting. 



































Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





P. W. G., Glidden, Ia—I have been 
much interested in your answers to ques- 
tions in “Dogdom” and would like your ad- 
vice in my case. I have a four-year-old 
Cocker Spaniel bitch that has developed a 
peculiar growth on the end of each hanging 
toe inside the hind legs. They are about 
an inch in diameter, look very much like a 
washer and are apparently formed by the 
nail growing in a circle. Might lack of ex- 
ercise be the cause of this? Is it a common 
case? Would you advise amputating the 
toes? 


Answer:—The appendages you describe 
are called dew claws which many dogs 
have, even the very best bred, although 
mostly bred out at the present time, As the 
dogs grow older the dew claws enlarge very 
much and become very unsightly, also in- 
convenient to the bearer. The better plan 
is to cut them off while the puppy is but 
four or five weeks old as then it leaves no 
mark. Amputating at this time in your case 
might cause severe bleeding if not done by 
an experienced veterinary, but can be done 
wthout danger if undertied with waxed silk 
thread before cutting. 


H, J. M., St. Paul, Minn—I have a 
pointer pup which will be a year old in Oc- 
tober. Will this dog be any good for work 
on game if broke this fall? 


Answer:—All depends on circumstances 
and natural qualities of the dog in question. 
The first to be done is to ascertain whether 
he has any “hunt” in him by taking out and 
let have his own way about ranging, sniff- 
ing out game birds, giving chase or point 
should he do it, and show enthusiasm, If 
active, no matter how wild, then go ahead 
without delay and put through the course of 


yard training as per The Amateur Trainer, 
initiate on game as directed and you can 


have a very good dog for work on game this 
fall. 


V. Z. E., Salida, Colo.—I have a fine litter 
of English setter puppies whelped July 24th. 
One of them has a lump on each side of the 
neck. I suppose you might call it big neck. 
May I ask you what is the cause of it? Is it 
serious, and can I do anything for it? 


Answer:—The lumps on neck are caused 
by impure blood. Each of the gatherings 
must be opened on under side and kept 
open so long as they will fill. Not much will 
run out—only a little watery, blood-stained, 
dirty looking mass. If not lanced the puppy 
will die from blood poisoning. 


8. W. J., Mankato, Minn.—I have a May 
Fly dog, sixteen months old, who came to 
me at six months old guaranteed not to be 
gunshy. However, he is gunshy. I did not 
discover it till lately and have since then 
tried to get him over it. I am greatly handi- 
capped by living in a thickly settled portion 
of our town. This dog will not run away, 
but will simply lie down and sulk upon the 
discharge of the gun when out afield. He is 
a swift and diligent hunter but at report 
of gun all comes to an end. He has never 
been on game. In the yard he does better 
and will run for a piece of food while I 
shoot and will come back for more. Can 
this dog be cured of the fault? 


Answer:—To judge from your descrip- 
tion this dog is not gunshy at all and merely 
takes the report of gun as admonition to 
desist hunting—never been on game. Much 
lies in that declaration—knows not, really, 
what he is out for when taken afield and 
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just romps for the pleasure of running but 
lies down when the gun is fired. He needs 
taking afield and being run with another dog 
who is used to gun and has had some ex- 
perience on game. Let them hunt, find and, 
if so inclined, chase, but do not fire the gun 
till you find your dog well enthused with the 
sport heretofore unknown to himself. Now 
fire the gun when dog is quite a ways from 
you (hundred yards or more) and at once 
proceed in opposite direction from dogs; 
both will soon overtake you and advance 
when well out, repeat, etc. Then shoot a 
bird so your dog sees what the report brings, 
let him mouth it, etc., and from this on all 
should be clear sailing. Half a day should 
suffice to fully correct this trouble. 


N. A., Pittsburg, Pa.—lI have a litter of 
pups born in January, ’07, that are well de- 
veloped large dogs; also have another litter 
from same dam and sire of which one puppy 
has short legs. The dam is a beagle with 
short legs while the sire is a long legged 
dog. Is the beagle a breed of its own? What 
is a Basset hound? 


Answer:—The puppy with short legs 
simply takes after the dam while the rest 
of litter get the longer legs of the sire— 
force of male merely predominating. The 
Basset hound is a peculiarly formed small, 
low-legged dog with toes turned out, long 
body, head very much like that of the blood- 
hound, strong scenting powers and pleasing 
“music” when on trail; color usually black 
and tan. German name of this breed is 
Dachshund. 


E. D. J., Logansport, Ind.—I have a fox- 
hound bitch which had nine puppies and all 


doing well but one. Puppies are now seven 
weeks old and weaned. This one can’t eat 
like the rest and slobbers his food and when 
through, which takes him some time, he be- 
comes stiff in all four legs and then sits 
down on his haunches and tries to drag him- 
self along the ground. He never yelps or 
barks when squirming around after eating 
and it only lasts a few minutes and then 
gets over it. 


Answer:—A peculiar case and, probably, 
not worth while trying to raise because pre- 
sumably it will not outgrow the malady. 


Chloroform would be the most appropriate 
in such a case. 


E. C., Tacoma, Wash—I have a nine- 
months’ old setter bitch that I have been 
told not to breed the first time but don’t 
know whether the advice is good. How old 
had she ought to be when coming in heat 
the first time? 


Answer:—The advice was good. The 
second heat will be early enough and better 
results obtained. As a rule a bitch comes 
in heat the first time at just one year old, 
and every six months thereafter. 


H. W., Salt Lake City, Utah.—I want to 
get me a dog for water fowl shooting and 
should like to know which breed is best for 
the purpose. I want the best or none at all. 


Answer:—There is some difference of 
opinion as to which breed of dogs is really 
the best for waterfowl shooting. The 
Cheasapeake Bay dog is excellent, the Irish 
water spaniel comes second; the Gordon set- 
ter as also the Irish setter make good duck 
retrievers but the two latter can not stand 
work in cold water near so well as the two 
first named because they lack the fur or un- 
dercoat which precludes water from chilling 
them. 


R. T. S., Magnolia, Ark.—Owing to sick- 
ness I was unable to do anything with my 
pointer pup last fall and he is now past two 
years old. I should like to use him on quail 
this fall but fear he is too rattleheaded now 
and be hard to handle. When along on 
drives he strikes out well to either side 
while passing through the country and puts 
up many birds which he chases out of sight 
and comes in all winded. Do you think it 
worth while to bother with him? 


Answer:—It seems you have a dog en- 
dewed with natural hunting proclivity and 
all he lacks is training and proper manage- 
ment when on game. Most dogs will put up 
game and chase while running alongside be- 
cause the vehicle moves onward rapidly and 
the dog, endeavoring to keep pace, puts up 
the game and in the rush follows. Put 
through the course of yard training and work 
as per direction on game in accordance with 
plain instructions contained in- The Ama- 
teur Trainer and all-will come right. 





A BIG COURSING MEET. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The National 
Coursing Meet will be held in Minden, Ne- 
braska, the two weeks commencing October 
15th. The National Futurity—the big event 
of the meet—will be run the first week. 
Some of the purses hung up are: For the 
National Futurity, $600; consolation prizes 
for puppies beaten on the first round of the 


Futurity; for the National Championship 
stake, $350; for the National Derby, $150. 
The National Cup stake and the National 
Derby will be run the second week. The 
committees in charge are working hard for 
the success of the meet and expect a large 
crowd. M. A. WHEELER. 
Minden, Neb. 


ANGLERS OF AMERICA. 


A movement is on foot to call a national 
conference of American Anglers in New 
York in a few months, for discussion of 
vital subjects of mutual importance. Fishing 
clubs in the United States are strongly urged 
to co-operate by sending delegates. If suffi- 
cient general support is assured—and the 
brotherhood at large should all respond—ma- 
terial benefits will surely result. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke has consented to 
preside at the meetings. The plan is heart- 
ily endorsed by Charles Hallock, Dr. David 


Starr Jordan, Barton W. Evermann of the 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, etc., etc. United 
action upon vicious uses of net and spear, 
sundry reforms in game laws, fish culture, 
encouragement of lighter tackle, etc., is urg- 
ently needed. 

Prof. Charles Frederick Holder, president 
of the Catalina Island Tuna Club, is in 
charge of the plans. Individuals and organ- 
izations desiring to participate will kindly 
notify T. L. Harding, 512 Arcade building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WOODCHUCK SWIMMING QUESTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Much has been 
said of late in Outdoor Life about the wood- 
chuck as a swimmer, some claiming that 
they can swim, while others claim they can 
not, I believe it depends on the condition 
the chuck is in, whether he is fat or poor. 
I saw a chuck swim the mouth of the Eng- 
lish river early in July. I caught it and 
threw it back and it swam back with as 
much ease as most gny wild animal does. 


One day while going along the Iowa river 
late in fall looking for ducks we saw a chuck 
out in the river in shallow water trying to 
wade across. The current carried it down 
beyond its depth and it was drowned. It 
struggled for a long time but appeared to 
be helpless. This chuck was very fat and 
heavy, and I don’t believe that they can 
swim in that condition. 
Riverside, la. HENRY M. THOMANN. 
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Stuart Edgerton, New York, N. Y.—Can 
you tell me if the .405 Winchester is good 
(or, I should say, accurate) at 1,000 and 
1,400 yards? Is it too light for above 
ranges? 

Answer.—We do not believe any tests 
have been made by the Winchester people 
for their .405 up to 1,000 and 1,400 yards. 
It has, of course, the greatest energy of any 
of the Winchester arms, the energy of the 
bullet at 50 feet being 3,077 foot pounds. 
Some idea of its accuracy at 1,000 yards may 
be obtained from the trajectory at 100 and 
300 yards. At 100 yards it is 1.03 inches 
(height at 50 yards); the trajectory at 300 
yards (height at 150 yards) is 12.84 inches. 
The free recoil, with smokeless powder, is 
28.24 foot pounds. 


L. Schenk, St, Louis, Mo.—Is it still nec- 
essary for the coOw-punchers and ranch own- 
ers of the large open ranches of the West 
to wear revolvers at times as they did in 
former years—I mean outside of the towns 
in the wild ranch country? I presume they 
do so to protect their herds from wolves and 
“rustiers.” Is it against the law to carry a 
six-shooter openly outside the towns? 


Answer.—It never has been necessary for 
the cow-punchers or ranch owners of the 
West to carry six-shooters, as a general 
thing. Of course, at certain times when 
there is a war on between the sheep-men 
and cow-men, or between the big cattle own- 
ers and the “rustlers,” the riders usually go 
armed, but in times of peace there is prob- 
ably not one out of five who carries a re- 
volver regularly, and when they do at such 
times, it is only for the purpose of shooting 
“varmints,” such as coyotes, rattlesnakes, or 
any other animals they may encounter on 
their rides. It is not against the law to 
carry a six-shooter in a holster attached to 


the body in the West either in cities or out 
of them. The only law in this respect cov- 
ers the carrying of concealed weapons within 
the city limits, which nearly every city in 
the country provides for. 


J. C. Wilson, Chicago, [linois—Some 
years ago I saw a bull elk in a park whose 
horns were in the velvet and which had been 
in the velvet for nearly a year. Can you tell 
me of any unusual freak of nature which 
would cause this bull’s horns to remain so 
long in the velvet? I was told at the time 
that the animal had been unwell, but I could 
hardly believe that to be the cause of so 
unusual a thing, and now write for enlight- 
enment. 


Answer—If a bull elk or a buck deer are 
castrated while the horns are hard they will 
drop them in three or four weeks after the 
operation. When the new horns come out 
in the velvet they will remain in that state, 
but in winter they freeze and eventually are 
broken off a very short distance above the 
burr. From this very unsatisfactory source 
another antler usually grows out at the next 
season, but never attains full size, and never 
loses the velvet. This may happen several 
times in succession. The burr, or base, of 
the antler beccmes enlarged by the growth 
upon it of rough, unsightly tubercles of 
spongy material. Sometimes an elk with 
tuberculosis will be unable to harden and 
clean its antlers, and thus carry them in the 
velvet for an entire season. 


A. E. Shattuck, Van Buren, Arkansas.— 
I would like to get a little information, if you 
can give it me, or if you cannot, will you 
kindly refer me to someone who can? I am 
very partial to a .25-20 rifle for all small 
game. I have a single shot Winchester 
.25-20; also Stevens .25; also Savage .303. 
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What I should like is a .25-20 repeater, trom- 
bone action, to weigh five or five and one- 
half pounds or less. Do you think a Colt’s 
lightning .32-20 could be fitted with a new 
barrel to use this ammunition? It seems to 
me it could. I know the Colt’s people do not 
make these guns any more, but by adver- 
tising I might be able to get one in good 
condition and have a new .25-20 barrel made. 
I can reload my .25-20 shellsascheaply as 
any .22-caliber ammunition can be bought, 
and the .25-20 is to my notion a superior 
cartridge and can be used for larger game 
than the .22. The fault of all .25-20 re- 
peaters made now is they are too heavy. I 
want a gun that I can carry easily on fish- 
ing trips, as I do a great deal of fishing and 
hunting in season, It seems a pity to me 
the Winchester people do not make a .25-20 
automatic, as I think a small game gun of 
the automatic pattern would be a good 
thing. But when I go for deer or bear I 
certainly want my .303 lever Savage. 


Answer.—We referred this communica- 
tion to Ashley A. Haines, who replied as fol- 
lows: “While I have never seen a .25-20 
barrel fitted to a .32-20 Colt action, I feel 
positive that this could be done and that it 
would handle the cartridges as readily as the 
.32-20’s. I have reference to the .25-20 car- 
tridge used in Winchester and Marlin re- 
peating rifles, which, having the same head 
diameter and measuring the same when 
loaded as the .32-20, should work through the 
same mechanism. There are a few undesir- 
able features about this combination—at 
least to me. A cartridge slightly swollen 
from reloading will often cause trouble when 
being forced into, or being extracted from, 
the chamber of a trombone action repeater, 
as there is no leverage to accomplish this, 
while a cartridge badly swollen would not 
cause nearly the trouble when used in a 
lever gun. After considerable experience 
with many of these rifles (Cc. L. M. R.) I 
have to acknowledge that I have never found 
one whose action could be depended on to 
handle the cartridges as regularly as a lever 
action. As these rifles are no longer manu- 
factured this statement will injure no one. 


“If the rifle desired is not to weigh over 
five or five and one-half pounds it will have 
to be fitted with a very light barrel—that is, 


if this is to be of regular length, or else a 
short one, and even then it will not be as 
nicely proportioned as it would be if made 
on a smaller frame. The desirability of a 
25-20 and .32-20 made on a small frame 
has been mentioned before, but as there 
seems little prospect of this being favorably 
considered by manufacturers, the best one 
can do is to be content with what we now 
have. The best that one could do now in the 
way of getting a light weight .25-20 re 
peater would be found in a 92 model Win- 
chester Carbine and if this should be the 
arm selected and the user should prefer 
peep sights, I should strongly advise him to 
have this fitted with Lyman Receiver rear 
and Sheard medium size gold bead front 
sight. Should Mr. Shattuck decide on this 
arm and style of sighting, I’m sure that the 
reader would be pleased to hear from him 
regarding his experience with same—I’m 
sure I would. If reloading is contemplated, 
would suggest eighteen grain (bulk) King’s 
semi-smokeless and seventy-seven grain bul- 
let.” 


R. B. Elroy, Bonham, Texas—Would you 
kindly advise me through the columns of 
Outdoor Life, if the Army Springfield uses 
the regular .30-30 cartridge, or if it takes a 
special cartridge? 


Answer—The Army Springfield does not 
use the regular .30-30 cartridge, but uses a 
rimless shell .30 caliber, made for the 1903 
Model Springfield. This cartridge is a more 
powerful one than the old .30-40 Krag. 


G. P. Marner, M. D., Marion, Kansas—I 
am thinking of taking a hunting trip in Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, this fall but know very 
little about the chances or places of a trip 
up there. If you can take the time I would 
be greatly obliged to you if you would give 
me some information. Is there any law up 
there against the automatic rifle? What point 
is good to outfit from?—and are the chances 
good for elk and modése? Do you know the 
name of a reliable guide in that country? 
When is the open season on deer and what 
is the number allowed in Colorado? 


Answer—There is a law in Saskatchewan 
forbidding the use of the automatic or ma- 
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chine shotgun. The digest from the laws 
of that province which we have on hand 
reads as follows: “It is unlawful to de 
stroy game by poison, narcotics, sunken 
punts, night lights, traps, snares, swivel 
spring, automatic or machine shotguns.” We 
have not a full text of the laws on hand, but 
you could get it by writing to W. M. Van 
Valkenberg, Sec.-Treas. Sask. Game Pro- 
tective Assn., Regina, Sask., Can. Their open 
season on deer is from December ist to 14th 
inclusive. Two male deer. are allowed to be 
killed. A non-resident license to hunt game 
may be procured from the officers there for 
$100, although permits to guests of residents 
may be procured from the office for $1.00. 
The number allowed in Colorado is one, 
either male or female, and the open season 
from October ist to 20th. 


Dr. A. L. McGough, Detroit, Michigan— 
Would you kindly inform me when the open 
season for deer in Minnesota begins; also 
what is the fee for non-resident hunters? 
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Answer—The open season on deer in 
Minnesota is from November 10th to 30th; 
two deer are allowed to be killed within that 
time. The non-resident license fee is $25 
for big game and $10 for birds. The proper 
party to write to for further information is 
Carlos Avery, Ex. Agt., Board of Game & 
Fish Commissioners, Hutchinson, Minnesota. 


Geo. L. Triefenbach, St. Louis, Mo.—I 
have a double barrel shotgun the barrels 
of which are pretty well brightened from 
handling and cleaning on the outside and I 
would like to color them in some way. Not 
knowing how I thought you might be able to 
tell me if you know of any way. I would be 
obliged to you for the information. 


Answer:—The bluing of barrels requires 
much careful and intricate treatment with 
chemicals, consuming sometimes five or six 
days’ time. Not knowing the exact ingredi- 
ents used, nor the proper method, we would 
advise you to consult a reliable and trust- 
worthy gunsmith. 


THE PASSING SUMMER. 


It can never be the same 
When the summer comes again; 
Something lost or something chang’d, 
Something gone beyond our ken. 


A line upon the forehead, 
A scar upon the heart; 

A lack of Time’s bright promise— 
These come as years depart. 


And though a future summer 
Again will wake the flowers, 

And brook and bird will gossip 
Throughout the shining hours, 


The glow of present sunshine, 

The charm when summer came, 
The NOW of joyous living 

Will never be the same. 


Then fiy not by so swiftly, 
O days of warmth and light! 
The years will hold none like you, 
O days of dear delight. 


FLORA J. R. STANLEY. 














N. R. A. RIFLE MATCHES AT CAMP PERRY. 


Probably no greater meeting of riflemen 
was ever held in the United States than 
that which was pulled off by the National 
Rifle Association which opened at Camp 
Perry, Ohio, August 19th. Teams from nearly 
every state in the Union were entered and 
some of the best rifle scores ever presented 
to an American public were made at this 
meeting. A review of the work done this 
year and a comparison of the scores with 
those of last year shows a notable increase 
in the proficiency of the marksmen. 

There is no other form of sport which 
calls for greater praise than that of rifle 
shooting. With a nation of crack marksmen 
we will absolutely guarantee peace with 
other nations, for there is nothing which 
will ward off war as quickly and as effectu- 
ally, as a high average proficiency with the 
rifle among our citizens and our soldiery. 

We would like to publish the full de 
tailed scores of this big shoot, but unfortu- 
nately are only able to give in brief the 
principal scores of the leading events, which 
follow: 

Championship Company Team Match.—Open 
to teams of five from each company; ten shots 


at 200 and 600 yards; only ten best scores are 
given: 

Co. D, 2nd Regt., Conn. 429 

Denver City nr tooP 420 

E, Was 418 

Co. G, 2nd, on hio 203 412 

411 

407 

406 

394 

394 

386 


Leech Cup Match—Open to everybody; rifle, 
any military; only best ten scores given: 


900 1000 


Se G. E. Bryant, New York.. 35 
Maj. C. B. Peas o. 31 


SSESRSRSR 
RYBRRKSSSRS 
LLLELRKKKESA 


President’s Match.—This was shot on Wed- 
nesday, bringing out a list of over 300 competi- 
tors. The wind was quite steady. Distances, 
number of shots and order of fire as follows: 
First stage, 1 skirmish run of 20 shots, 2 sight- 
ing shots and 10 shots for record, at 200 yards, 
slow fire, 2 sighting shots and 10 shots for 
record at 600 yards, slow fire; second stage, 10 
shots at 200 yards, rapid fire, 2 sighting shots 
and 10 shots for record at 800 yards, 2 sighting 
shots and 10 shots for record at 1000 yards; rifle, 
United States service; ammunition, any. Only 
best twenty scores given: 


Agg. 200 800 1000 Gr. 

lst Stage yds. yds. yds.Agg 
Sergt. W. A. Berg, Wash.. 176 45 310 
Maj. C. B. Winder, Ohio... 170 47 
Priv. F. W. Allen, Mass... 176 
Sergt. M. Parker, Mass.... 176 
Capt. Tewes, New Jersey.. 
Mid. Smith, 


I. F. Dortch, U. S. 
Sergt. Jones, Illinois 
Lieut. Silvester, N. 
Lieut. Richard, Ohio 
Corp. DeLoach, U. 8. 
T. Lonsdale, U. 8. M 
Sergt. C. E. | > ar 
Mid. Kuerr, U. + 


Mid. W. 
BH. R. FR a Bag Wash.. 
Sergt. Halston, Wash 


Championship Regimental Skirmish Match.— 
Open to teams of six men each from the follow- 
ing: regiments, battalions, and separate organ- 
izations of the United States Army, United 
States Navy, United States Marine Corps and 
Organized Militia of the states, territories, and 
District of Columbia; one skirmish run of 2 
shots; arms, United States service or any mili- 
tary viewed and stamped by the N. R. A. Only 
best fifteen scores given: 


BSPLERESASSREAKBERSS 


2nd Infantry, Washington. 


Sergt. H. R. Humphrey 
Sergt. W. A. Be 
Sergt.-Maj. C. J. 

Sergt A. H. Ralston 
Sergt. G. N. Ainslee 
Sergt. A. B. Johnson 


6th Regt., Mass.. 
U. 8. "Cc 
vB & x. 
5th Maryland 


2nd ek gr. one a 
U. 8S. M. 
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Life Members’ Match.—(Squadded Cempeti- 
tion).—For the championship ef the National 
Rifle Association of America; open to lifé mem- 
bers of the N. R. A. Only ten best scores given: 
200 600 
yds. yds. Tl 
30 


“ee Se ee eee 2 


The Herrick Trophy Match.—Open to one or 
more teams of eight from each of the follow- 
ing: Army of the United States, United States 
Navy, United States Marine Corps, the United 
States Military Academy, the United States 
Naval Academy, and the National Guard or 
uniformed militia of the several states and ter- 
ritories, including the District of Columbia; 
ranges, 800, 900 and 1000 yards; rounds, 15 to 
each man at each distance; position, any, with- 
out artificial rest. Only twelve best scores 
given: 


De. We Ge es TE, carcancuvevccess 3 8665 
Capt. K. K. V. Casey, Del........... 28 32 © 
Bed, Ge Bas SEOEL, COOUR. cocccccvccsves 3 3 @ 
oo ae Oe ee ere 29 31 0s «60 
Lieut. T. H. Keller, O. G., N. Y..... 23 31 59 
Capt. S. W. Wise, Sg eames 3 = C68 
Con. Gy G Ge | OE.w nc ccenccses 3 0 5&8 
oe | ~Y ye aes 2% 31 6&7 
Lieut. W. M. Farrow, D. C. .......... 28 4 4 


800 900 1000 


yds. yds. yds. Ti. 
ER ee ae 566 545 474 1585 
DE 1  sspatuhenenbeveheenn 550 «619 4444 «21513 
i RE 


MASS. 1... ence ee eeeeeeeeees 550 514 «419 1483 
i. i) A onncsneeseerereccass 529 492 455 1476 


sonseeconenee 546 498 431 1475 


[lb Mupanenehansencuneh 5389 494 414 1447 
DE. Scesaive stavsuehbandeu 522 80S 466 1431 
CR CN . cneucncucheubeie 543 509 378 1430 
Cedi, “il dead cinnn nasal 536 476 401 1413 
PE, OEE, clienaiunesdesenneien 528 492 390 1410 
DER: writen doll Rdbkbcnsbasareaus 520 462 387 1389 
SE, ake SS BD. bnocscocnous 515 491 383 1389 


Wimbledon Cup Match—(Squadded Competi- 
tion.)—Long range championship; open to all 
citizens and residents of the United States; 2 
sighting shots and 20 shots for record at 1,000 
yards; rifie, any; ammunition, any; position, 
any, without artificial rest. Only best ten scores 
cone ® 


Capt. K. V. Casey, Delaware 





sliders > 
J..¢ a e SE sodat hob uiikn hie pamneli acul . 
FR Re Ay RP AGT . SRP epee et alee. 86 
Dr. W. G. Hudson, fee ee 84 
J. W. Hessian, AE ARIK. 84 
Lieut. C. B. Chisholm, MD _ccnectbaanawbuanenn 82 
Sergt. Geo. Doyle, New York .................- 82 
Cae. Gh, NE (QUE. nc caccddnesecnocunneh $1 
Capt. G. W. Corwin, New York .............. 80 
Corp. P. Lund, Oe a a WA oss cecksicaauel ome 80 


Championship Regimental Team Match.— 
Open to teams of six from any regiment, bat- 
talion or squadron of Cavalry of the United 
States Army and United States Marine Corps, 
or Organized Militia of any state, territory and 


District of Columbia. Only best ten scores 
given: 


yds. yds. yds. TI. 


TE ME, ococcccvecksesand 243 «272 «#4225 «4740 


ER SE: 235 269 222 726 
i, Th” so cesenccecnnsa 232 254 220 706 
ER, 6 scecccncccseens 245 258 199 702 
SE RTE: 249 «6262 «©6195 38702 
fe Eee 244 252 192 688 
DS ED, ccnctcoscoscosews 243 «6260 «€6183 = 686 
De ENO, ccccccccceses 219 268 198 685 
2nd Inf. wa 4 i EE = 233 «4256 «#464196 86685 
RC 5 Eee 242 254 187 683 
3rd Battieship oR 242 #257 #4184 683 


Peters Trophy Match—(Squadded Competi- 
tion.)—Open to everybody; individual skirmish 
run; rifie, any military; ammunition, any. Only 
best ten scores given: 


4s ts Ti 

G. A. cree WTO. “cntnanst dubacente 4 6 9% 
Lieut. Mumma, U. 8. Cav..... 7 3 8 
Bee, Ta, Me, Mle We: soncankceccias 2 6 88 
Lieut. Theo. Dillon, U. 8. Eng. ..... 3 Bb 8 
Capt. Fred Llewellyn,, ,.. 9 10 8 
R. L. es See ee ee, 
Capt. T. R. Donaldson, U. 8. Cav...4 4 & 
H. R. Humphrey TL inn Ble nveturs 4 4 8 
i. eh fer eatertebniaeut 5 12 8% 
meet. ©. Woes Wis T.. Bocccccvccantes se | 


Palma Team Match.—The conditions required 
15 shots at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards and the scores 
made in the Leech Cup, the Wimbledon Cup 
and the long-range stages of the President’s 
Match. The scores of the first twelve men 
(which constitutes the team) are given: 


De. W. G. Hi@aem, WN. Ba sasescccccscccccccvess 668 
Capt. C. 8. Benedict, 7th Ohio ................ 666 
Maj. C. B. Winder, Div. Ohio .............+.- 660 
Cant. K. K. V. Casey, 166 DGL. ..ccccvccccccoes 660 
Lieut. C. B. Chisholm, 5th Onio .............. 648 
Capt. J. C. Semon, Sth Olo ......ccccscccccee 647 
Capt. G. W. Corwin, Tist N. Y. ..........+00- 645 
Sergt. George Doyle, Tist N. Y. .......-..+++ 645 
Sergt. C. BE. Orr, Ist GIO .nccrccccesscccceces 642 
Capt. W. A. GE. SE UE, 4 kaacdarroccctes 638 
Sergt. G. E. Bryant, 234 N.Y. .....cccvccccces 638 
Corp. I. L. Eastman, 2nd Mi: cs hacks ecacele 633 


National Individual Match.—This had 6& 
entries, but the skirmish and rapid fire stages 
cut out many of the competitors, who retired 
when they saw their poor chances of winning. 
Only best ten scores are given: 


W. Lee, U.S.N.A.. 318 Smith, U.S.N.A. .. 311 
Clopton, Jr. Cav... 316 Newland, Cal. ..... 309 
c. E. Orr, Ohio.... 314 J. F. King, U.8S.N. 307 
M. Dunbar, Inf.... 318 Curry, Wash. ..... 303 
Parmely, Kans. .. 312 Resche, Minn. ..... 301 


National Pistol Match.—Favorable weather 
conditions attended this event, 250 competitors 
entering. The special prizes were won as fol- 
lows: Slow fire, Lieut. O. I Olson, 46; timed 
fire, Lieut. R. H. Sayre, 9; rapid fire, Capt. F. 
W. Smith, 100. 

aD. EF. R.F. 


BSB 6H SB 

Pay yds.yds. yds. yds. Tl 
W. A. Lee, U. 8S. N. 5 4 © BD 238 
T. Le Boutillier 2d, NY. 3 48 4 50 80 237 
A. J. McNab, inf. ...... 4 48 44 50 50 237 
Cc. K. LaMottee, Inf..... 42 4 4 SO BO 236 
J. Corrie, Conn. ........ 43 4 #4 «3 BO 236 
R. H. Sayre, N. Y. ...... 0 50 4 50 50 235 
A. G. Hoon, Cav. ...... 23 48 4 8 80 235 
W. E. Dewey, Cav 41 48 46 8S 8 24 
T. H. Turner, Inf. ...... 1 8&8 4 © 8 2 
V. R. Bell, Gav. ........ 422 49 «43 «50 50 284 


The Inter-Club Match, for the rifle club 
championship of the United States, open to 
teams of five men from civilian rifle clubs af- 
filiated with the National Rifle Association, was 
won by the Helena, Montana, Rifle Club, the 
Fort Pitt Rifle Club, of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vana, being second. 


All-Comers’ Offhand Match—(Squadded Com- 
petition.)—Open to everybody; range, 200 yards, 
20 shots, slow fire; rifle, any military; ammuni- 
tion, any. 
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All-Comers’ 600-Yard Match—Squadded Com- 
petition.)—Open to everybody; range, 600 yards, 
oo shots, slow fire; rifle, any military; ammuni- 
tion, any. 


Tl 
is ek ee RNS ws cosgiduccescccccpese 49 
Lieut. Beecher, 5th Ohio ................cseseees 49 
Sergt. Z O. Stemple, ond ST atin ay cecticcate 49 
ee Ees as ER, CL. vcd dasesccccnvaccccdcs 48 
ee Eile ie MU, GD NED ca cccccccccccsccs 48 


Grand Du Pont Aggregate Match.—Open to 
all comers; competitors must use the United 
States magazine .30 caliber rifie, as issued by 
the Government, or a rifle which has been 
viewed and stamped by the National Rifle As- 
sociation; the total score in the following 
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matches to count for the aggregate; Ohio State 
Rifle Association matches: All Comers’ Off- 
hand match, 200 yards; All Comers’ match, 300 
yards; All Comers’ match, 500 yards; ale 
match, 600 yards. National Rifle Association 
matches; Leech Cup matches, 800, 900 and 1,000 
yards; Wimbeldon Cup match, 1,000 yards. 


Til 
EM kebab earbaeeccccececcoes 458 
CC. B. BeemOGISe, OMlO ..cncscccccccccccccccccccccs 454 
ie RO OU errs aor: 443 
i ie We RM, gccbacececereseesecccccese 442 
ee a Caer rrrrr rer rrr 441 
Se Sy EE SE Ts ovanccscdgacndectscosescoseecs 439 
WwW. B. Martin, rte lod Ace ninsqecas tages 436 
eC ee ces ice ccnnccosascvens 436 
, a Se Se errr rrr rt rrr try te 434 


THE THIRD GRAND WESTERN AT DENVER. 


The Third Annual Grand Western Handi- 
cap was pulled off in Denver on August 20- 
21-22-23 with credit to the Denver Trap Club 
officers and record scores by some of the 
shooters attending. Over 200 men faced the 
traps, including such world celebrities as 
Tom Marshall, Fred Gilbert, Capt, A. H. 
Hardy, W. R. Crosby, Chris. Gottlieb, J. W. 
Garrett, George Maxwell, W. W. Shemwell, 
and others. Beautiful weather and good shoot- 
ing ground added greatly to the pleasure 
of the participants. Many of the large gun 
and ammunition companies were directly 
represented from their office forces, among 
these being the Dupont Powder Company, by 
J. T. Skelly; the U. M. C. Company, by A. C. 
Barrell, and the Hunter Arms Company, by 
John Hunter. 

J. M. Hughes of South Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin won the high amateur average of 
the entire shoot—97 1/16%, getting 389 out 
of 400—and also the high general average in 
which he scored 580 out of 600. W. H. 
Heer won the high professional average— 
388 out of 400 at sixteen yards. Henry An- 
derson of Salina, Kansas, got the prelimin- 
ary handicap at eighteen yards by a score 
of 98 out of 100 and 39 out of 40 on the 
shoot-off. Tom Graham of Long Lake, IIli- 
nois, won the Grand Western Handicap— 
99 out of 100—at nineteen yards. 

On Wednesday evening, August 21st, the 
Albany hotel tendered the visiting shooters 
a grand ball, which was attended by a large 
number of the sportsmen and representa- 
tives. 

Secretary Elmer B, Shaner of the Inter- 
state Association had-charge of the shooting 
program and Fred Whitney of Des Moines, 
Iowa, had charge of the “office.” 


A brief resume of the scores follows: 


>So mn Pe 
S $5 So Se 
= . Aw Aw Ae 
n> > oe DE ob 
2 eas &f sos 
oR Q at id 
ge fe 2S £5 &8 
So Se Su oe Se 
Za nk& Ne Nae Ne 
Wee MOE. ckctwes 160 147 93 95 93 
re Yo MA eee 160 129 87 88 76 
Joe Appleman ....... 180 135 82 85 82 
H. A. Ainsworth ..... 160 139 87 94 89 
H. W. Anedrson ..... 140 135 97 95 88 
Ee ED. ig Ge co wen 140 134 93 91 89 
oP” er 160 144 95 90 91 
M, B. Atchigon ....... 160 148 96 83 85 
Min ME 66 6 wae 00k 160 141 89 
Mrs. R. A. Austin ....140 123 88 78 69 
yy £aarr 140 109 90 93 89 
i 6's a's e666 180 135 80 80 75 
UGE, ME: detec vicesi 180 164 90 92 88 
7 0. 160 143 89 84 92 
TL, MD eta wnicsces 160 143 93 92 92 
& SS ere 160 150 7 8&6 92 
Sh Ca yo ata dew 0 Se 160 133 84 a 
ye 140 132 95 93 93 
i, nn os 6 & 6 0 «Se 140 117 a 
W. M. Bowman ...... 160 128 86 81 88 
cb eee 86 
H, > Burnham ....... 140 123 87 87 89 
Dr. M. L. Babcock ....140 120 86 86 
H. a DET nga e wees 140 128 89 84 86 
Se E's u's ace om 160 97 ae 63 55 
WwW. M. oe. wh ane ees 160 135 92 88 83 
Dr. J. Bringier ....160 121 79 88 86 
D. D. Brae i eh aed een 140 130 95 91 $1 
H. Bowser .........- 180 171 99 98 91 
W. BH Biebes ........ 160 137 83 
, Be” eee 160 138 86 
EO a ee in 30 
RP Re! 160 130 82 89 73 
% 30 eee 160 148 97 92 94 
W. A. Boettger ...... 160 116 74 70 81 
, ae Ere 160 149 96 96 96 
C. E. Biddeson ...... 180 149 81 85 81 
pS & (SA 160 151 95 93 94 
J. F. Boettcher...... 160 136 90 93 90 
ae Ss } “aan 60 154 98 96 93 
E. Beckwith ........ 160 132 93 78 8&7 
ee UU eee 160 153 72 75 83 
E. L. Browner ....... 160 154 89 94 88 
SL MEII. isg 60's 'a-0s Ea. 160 143 93 x9 88 
a PUL 1 én 0 4 0406 4:0 160 140 94 91 $1 
A ee 160 1387 88 3 
a Gh GRBNOME wAnce des 40 121 89 93 89 
F. G. unnipeham -140 115 83 80 78 
(> 3B." yeteeiupoegs a 86 93 
I. Eo eae 140 123 94 87 84 
A. H. Campbell AOR A 140 125 93 90 89 
W. G. Carpenter ..... 160 139 ee 
a 2 ST 6 whan ee 06 140 118 82 90 90 
. A See 140 121 93 7 79 
a's AR eee pee 180 163 86 93 88 
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INFORMATION WANTED.—A REVERIE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I should like to 
ask a few questions, to be answered by some 
of your contributors through the columns of 
Outdoor Life, regarding their experiences 
with single shot rifles—chambered for the 
.40-90-370 Sharp’s straight (3% inch shell) 
and .40-85-370 Ballard (also listed as .40-90 
with 2 15-16 inch shell). What I wish to 
know in particular is the make, length of 
barrel, weight, style of triggers, sights used 
and loads that were found the most satis- 
factory. The regular factory cartridges of 
the above caliber are, of course, loaded with 
paper patched bullets and while I presume 
these are slightly more accurate than when 
loaded with grooved ones, still I think for 
hunting or general purposes the latter bullet 
would be preferable. There are many 
grooved bullets listed in the Ideal catalog 
that could be used in these shells, yet being 
somewhat of a cranky disposition, I cannot 
say that I am altogether satisfied with any 
of them. Therefore when answering the 
writers will confer a special favor by stating 
their preferences. 

Ideal bullet 40,394 of 383 or 355 grains 
would suit me fairly well if it had a base 
band about twice as wide and the bullet was 
not so sharp pointed. It is well provided 
with grooves and should prove a clean 
shooter. This could be loaded in the Sharp’s 
shell to cover all the grooves (as I think 
all grooved bullets should be loaded) but if 
loaded in this manner in the Ballard the 
base of bullet would be below the neck (this 
shell is slightly bottled) which I think would 
be wrong. Bullet No. 40,392 would also work 
well, I think, in the Shasps, only it is lighter 
than it should be—at least it seems that way 
to me—but would have the same objection- 


able features when loaded in the Ballard 
shell as mentioned for 40,394. Bullet 40,396 
is of the right weight but is too short pointed 
and would occupy too much powder space 
in the shell. Bullet 403,171 is of the correct 
weight, but seems to be a trifle too long at 
the point and has only four small grooves 
for lubrication. The long point without 
grooves would have a tendency to lead 
the barrel. Bullet 403,149, which I believe 
is regularly supplied with the Ideal tools 
for these shells would be quite satisfactory 
for the Sharps, if it weighed 370 grains, 
which would make it about one groove and 
one band longer, but this would be too long 
when seated in the Ballard shell (above bul- 
lets listed in Ideal catalog No. 16.) From 
the above the reader will see at once that 
I am hard to please in the matter of a bullet 
to be used in the two cartridges mentioned, 
but unless some of your contributors should 
influence me in favor of some other, I be- 
lieve I shall order Ideal tools to load bullet 
40,394 of 383 grains weight. 

While I should be pleased to hear from 
those who may have worked up satisfactory 
smokeless loads for these arms I am partic- 
ularily interested in black and semi-smoke- 
less loads of 85 or 90 grains weight, The 
accuracy that was secured at 20 yards 
would prove of especial interest. Now, I 


realize that since the introduction of re- 


peating and automatic rifles the single shot 
has had to take a back seat, although there 
are a few who even yet find their ideal in 
an arm of this type. While I have never 
really owned a .4085 Ballard, I have seen and 
handled these rifles (I refer to the Ballard 
Pacific No. 5) and always considered this 
one of the most “rifle-like” in appearance of 
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any rifle I have ever seen. This had the 
double set triggers and cleaning rod under- 
neath the barrel and in outline resembled 
the old muzzle loader. This arm as well 
as the Sharps and Remington single shot and 
later the Winchester single shot were ex- 
tensively used, so I understand, by western 
hunters for buffalo, antelope, etc. With the 
advent of the repeater and later the auto 
matic we find the manufacture of all the 
above (but the Winchester) discontinued, 
and one now desiring a single shot of the .40- 
90 S. S. or .40-85 Ballard calibers must take 
the Winchester single shot which is cham- 
bered for both cartridges. This is one of the 
best rifles of its kind ever made and can be 
had in all lengths, weights and calibers 
(nearly) plain or set triggers. (The Schuetzen 
set triggers, I believe, being the best ever 
devised.) Yet in spite of all this I must 
say that I regret exceedingly that the Mar- 
lin people should ever have quit making the 
old Ballard Pacific—this was the greatest 
mistake they ever made. 

I was slightly acquainted with a Wyo- 
ming hunter who used one of these rifles and 
while I never had the pleasure of seeing him 
shoot, I know that he often did phenomenal 
work with this rifle on antelope at all ranges 
up to 1,000 yards, for an intimate friend of 
mine hunted with him a great deal and pre- 
vious to this thought such marksmanship 
an impossibility, but after seeing the long 
range work of this hunter (who always shot 
from rest sticks), he became convinced that 
a long range rifle (and a Ballard Pacific No. 
5 in particular) when shot by a marksman 
who could demonstrate its possibilities was 
a weapon to swear by. I think that the read- 
ers will agree with me when I say that ex- 
periences of those who may have hunted 
wtih the Sharps, Remington, and Ballard 
(as well as the single shot Winchester) 
twenty to thirty years ago, would prove of 
unusual interest to Outdoor Life’s readers. 
We all know about the repeaters and auto- 
matics—the rapidjty with which they can be 
shot and the execution they would doif there 
was any game to “pint” them at, but let’s 
hear of the obsolete arms and their perfor- 
mances when there was game galore. 

Who as a boy of some twenty-five years 
ago has not taken down the good old “Mont- 
gomery” (M. W. & Co.) catalog and for 
hours on the long winter evenings pored 
long and wistfully over the gun department 
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in a vain endeavor to select the rifle that 
should be a life-long companion when he 
should “move out West?” Of all the more de- 
sirable rifles there offered—and all the best 
makes were contained therein—the ‘73 
model Winchester only has survived! The 
’81 Marlin and °76 model Winchesters did 
not long survive after the appearance of the 
’86 model Winchester nor did we see the 
good old Ballards shown long after the 
single shot Winchester appeared. How you 
did want one of those Ballard Pacific No. 5 
rifles! And you wanted the .40-85 caliber, 
too, for excessive recoil and ear-splitting re- 
ports had no terrors for your boyish nerves. 
But they are no longer to be had and even 
the catalogs in which they were listed are 
no more. What wouldn’t we give for one of 
those catalogs of ’83 to 87? And who would 
dispute our ability to turn to the gun de 
partment on the darkest night that ever 
shone? And who would say that we couldn't 
repeat word for word the description of 
every arm quoted, and all this blindfolded. 
And shot guns? Well, you were about equally 
impressed with the good qualities contained 
in the “James Trap Gun” and the “great 
long range duck and goose gun” of 8 or 10 
gauge, 12 pounds and 36 inch barrels. These 
you had figured on using when you struck 
the place where feathered game was as thick 
as candidates before election. But shot guns 
interest you no more (and candidates and 
elections less). 

And revolvers? There are several of 
the old models still in sight, the best being 
the old single action Colt. (You know this 
after several years of close association) but 
some how you are not altogether certain 
but what this arm looked a little more fa- 
miliar with the old wood handles. But all 
this is in the past and though you always 
have your “Montgomery” at hand as a ref- 
erence book, you’re sure to send to Sheard 
or Browning when you want guns with the 
absolute certainty of getting what you want 
and when you want them. 

But I see I am rambling and with a re 
quest that some of your many readers will 
give us freely of their experiences in the 
hunting of big game—telling us all about 
the rifles and ammunition used, for all this 
is of the greatest interest to the’ real gun 
crank—I will close and watch future issues 
of Outdoor Life for results. H. 
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A HOME-MADE SIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—‘Comments on a 
New Sight” by J. C. Anderson in your 
August number is my excuse for writing 
you. When I was a young man (or boy fif- 
teen or sixteen years old) I was quite an 
enthusastic user of the twenty-two rifle and 
recognizing the difficulty, both in target 
practice and in shooting game of the ordin- 
ary open sights, I conceived the idea of the 
crossed hair front sight and made one as 


per diagram enclosed, using Lyman peeprear 
sight. I was so well pleased with the result 
that I have used nothing else for the last 
eighteen years on various rifles, even fitting 
one to a Stevens, single-shot six-inch barrel 
pistol, I found that this sight was superior, 
in my judgment, to the open sight in that 
the whole of the target was always in view 


and it showed that the man with the steady 
hand was not nearly as steady as he sup- 
posed by bringing into notice every wabble 
of the muzzle of the gun and teaching one 
to be quick of sight and quick of finger. 
Your elevation is given you absolutely cor- 
rect by the horizontal hair and allowance 
can be made for wind by the perpendicular 
with some degree of accuracy. 


No. 1 represents what I call the sight 
block; No. 2 the barrel of the sight; No. 3 
shows sight assembled. No. 1 explains it- 
self, No. 2 is a brass cylinder sawed half 
its length with two saw cuts at right angles 
to each other leaving notches in which to 
put fine wire to make the cross. After these 
wires are placed the barrel is pushed into 
the ring in the sight block. I used for the 
brass barrel a .32 bottle neck rifle cartridge 
cut to desired length near base. This gives 
a wedge effect and keeps cylinder from 
loosening. Yours truly, E. P. HUMMEL. 

Charles City, Ia. 


ADVICE ON REVOLVER CARTRIDGES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Knowing that 
many experts contribute to the columns 
of your magazine (and probably this ques- 
tion has been asked and answered in num- 
bers that I have not seen), I write to you for 
information concerning the most powerful 
and effective cartridge for a revolver: 

(a) Do you think a Colt .45 is? 

(b) How do the .44-40 and the .38-40 
compare with the .45 Colt? 

(c) Do you think the Smith & Wesson 
.88 special can compare with the .45 Colt. 

(d) If a prospector were suddenly at- 
tacked by a bear or mountain lion, and a 
man’s life depended on his revolver, what 
then do you think would be the best revol- 
ver and caliber of cartridge for such occa- 
sions; one that is least liable to hang up at 
the critical moment. 

(e) Do you know of any book that I 
could buy on this subject (rifle and pistol 
cartridge?) J. A. MILMORE. 

Chihuahua, Mexico. ¢ 


Answer.—By referring to a letter from 


Mr. DeAngelis I find, that the velocity of 
the .45 Colt, when loaded with full 40 grains 
black powder, to be 913 feet; the energy 
471 foot pounds. The velocity of the .44-40- 
217, when fired in revolvers, 1,000 feet; en- 
ergy 481 foot pounds. The velocity of the 
.38-40 is slightly greater than the .44-40 but 
do not know just what the energy would be, 
but think that it should not be much less 
than the other two mentioned. I consider 
these three cartridges the most powerful and 
effective that can be had for revolvers. There 
is little difference in the penetration, and if 
one can withstand the recoil developed by 
these charges—and naturally this is consid- 
erable—without flinching, he will have little 
difficulty in doing accurate work with any 
of them, although the impression seems to 
prevail among certain shooters that these 
revolvers are not accurate, due to the heavy 
recoil, After several years experience with 
revolvers of these calibers (.45 Colt, .44-40 
and .38-40), I have no hesitation in stating 
that any of the three would prove satisfac- 
tory for any emergency. I should prefer 
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them, however, in the order named. The .45 
having a straight shell, will be found the 
best for reloading purposes, for shells with 
bottle-neck often cause trouble when re- 
loaded and used in revolvers, and especially 
in those chambered loosely. Anything that 
can be killed with a revolver can be killed 
with a .45 Colt. Either the .44-40 or .38-40 
with their flat point bullets have proven 
good killers, but I should prefer the .44, if 
only for one reason, and that is the fact that 
ammunition of this size can be had where- 
ever cartridges are sold. 

Although I am greatly interested in see- 
ing a single action revolver produced to 
handle the .38 S. & W. Special cartridge 
(believing of course that this would be the 
best for general purposes), I have no inten- 
tion of claiming that it could compare with 
the .45 Colt in energy, for this in the special 
is 296 foot pounds, as against 471 in the .45; 
but in velocity it, as loaded by the U. M. C. 
people, can hold its own, while the penetra- 
tion is but little less. Penetration, however, 


as nearly all know, is not always a good test 
of killing power, and while the .38 Special 


would easily, under ordinary conditions, pen- 
etrate to a bear’s vitals, the .45, .44-40 or 
.38-40 with their larger bullets and increased 
energy would be more certain of killing in- 
stantly; and if one were speculating on the 


possibility of needing a shooting iron to stop 
a cougar or bear, the larger sizes would cer- 
tainly be preferable. 

As regards the revolver least likely to 
“hang up” on a man at a critical moment, 
I presume here is where I am certain to be 
criticized by some who have fallen in love 
with more modern revolvers, for the arm 
that I shall recommend is none other than 
the single action Colt. I fully realize that 
it’s a “wee bit” on the heavy side—that’s 
one of the reasons why we are hanging out 
for the proposed new single action, but if 
one must have a cannon, choose the best. 
The 5%-inch is a more convenient length 
and is long enough for accurate work, but 
the 7%-inch to me seems to handle better, 
presents a neater appearance, being, as I be- 
lieve, better proportioned and coming nearer 
within the specifications of a real “man’s 
gun.” 

Write the Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Connecticut, for their “Hand Book of Use- 
ful Information for Shooters.” If one cannot 
find what they want there, then write to 
Mr. Barlow of this company, who will be 
pleased to give one the benefit of many 
years’ experience. There may be books pub- 
lished that would answer the last question 
fully, but as I am not certain, will not reply 
to it. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


A TALK ON THE .236 CALIBER 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking through 
the colums of Outdoor Life in the Arms and 
Ammunition department, I note that ques- 
tions are frequently asked about the .236 
caliber. There has also from time to time 
been considerable said in favor of said cal- 
iber. In the July number Mr. Haws has 
something to say in its favor. It is with 
pleasure I am going to speak of this car- 
tridge. 

It was originally designed, as I under- 
stand, to be loaded with a 160-grain bullet, 
but owing to the inability to get steel of 
sufficient strength to withstand the tremen- 
dous pressure, the bullet was cut down to 
1335-grains. It was at this period that the 
Winchester No. 95 model rifle handled the 
cartridge, as the shell was then made on 
similar lines to the .30-40. Afterwards the 


shell was changed so as to be used in a clip 
and the bullet lengthened to 112 grains, for 
use in the Lee Straight Pull rifle, and the 
result is, we are unable to get a lever ac- 
tion rifle to handle this cartridge. 

Both the Lee Straight Pull and the Rem- 
ington Lee rifles are good guns, but like 
the majority of hunters I prefer the lever 
action to the bolt action. Some time ago 
I wrote the Winchester company about 
chambering the model No. 95 to handle the 
.236 as now made, but although they admit- 
ted it would be no great expense, they re- 
fused to give the idea serious consideration; 
so it is evident we will be unable to have 
the work done unless there is a greater de- 
mand. 

Now, to come to the merits of the car- 
tridge: First let us consider the accuracy, 
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not that accuracy is the only thing in a 
hunting cartridge to be considered, but in 
shooting at long range it is necessary for 
an arm to possess excellent shooting quali- 
ties. I have tested the .236 caliber in a 
Lee Straight Pull rifle at 400 yards, from 
rest, and have found it to be very accurate, 
shooting exceptionally regular, there being 
no unaccountables. I have not tested it at 
longer range, as 400 yards is a greater dis- 
tance than most game is shot at. Second, 
the trajectory is the flattest (within hunt- 
ing distances) of any cartridge on the mar- 
ket. This is one of its best points, and I 
claim that better shooting can be done 
(within hunting distances) where it is nec- 
essary to estimate the range, than with 
any other cartridge. I know there are car- 
tridges whose extreme ranges are much 
greater, but none of us are shooting game 
at extreme range. 


To be sure the bullet is rather light (112 
grains), but for game up to and including 
deer, the penetration as a rule is sufficient. 
It may be well to give the ballistic data of 
the .236 as compared with the .30-30, as 


given by the Winchester company: 


Velocity—.236, 2,500; .30-30, 1,960. 

Energy—.236, 1,553; .30-30, 1,449. 

Penetration—.236, 12; .30-30, 11. 

Trajectory at 300 yards—.236, 
.30-30, 15.23. 


Free recoil—.236, 7.10; .30-30, 7.20. 

It will be noticed that the recoil of the 
.236 is not as great as the .30-30, while the 
energy is considerable more; and when it 
comes to the drop, the .236 is about 18% 
inches at 300 yards while the .30-30 is nearly 
30% inches at the same distance. 

There does seem to be one drawback, 
however, in cleaning. I have never found 
a way of cleaning a .236 caliber rifle easily. 
It is owing to the small bore to a certain ex- 
tent, but more particularly to the quick 
twist and the peculiar shape of the lands. 

Although the velocity is excessive, me- 
tallic fouling does not seem to be as no- 
ticeable with this caliber as with many of 
comparatively low velocity. This is due no 
doubt to the light bullet, and also to the 
composition of the casing. Let us hear from 
those who have used telescope sights on 
their hunting rifles. 

Readsboro, Vt. 


9.14; 


V. S. THAYER. 


SMOKELESS CHARGES FOR THE .25-20. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of your cor- 
respondents, Mr. Olinger, inquires in the 
July number about a smokeless charge for 
the .25-20. If he refers to the .25-20 single 
shot, he will find for that rifle a good charge 
in any one of the following, which I submit 
for what they may be worth, namely: 

A. Seven (7) grains by weight, DuPont’s 
No. 1 Rifle Smokeless powder, and bullet 
No. 25720 of 86 grains, cast 1 to 60, or bet- 
ter, 6 grains of above named powder, and 
bullet No. 257285, of 87 grains, 1 to 20, if his 
barrel is closely bored to .257, and the bullet 
fits completely to bottom of rifling. 

B. Five (5) grains by weight, Hazard’s 
“Blue Ribbon” Smokeless Shotgun powder, 
and bullet No. 25720, of 77 grains. 

Cc. Two and a half (2%) grains by 
weight, Laflin & Rand’s “Bullseye” Smoke- 
less, for revolvers, and bullet No. 25720 of 
86, or of 77 grains, (pr, better, bullet No. 
257285, cast so as to size to .258). 

In all three charges, let powder lie ab- 


solutely loose in shell, without any filling or 
wadding whatsoever. Any good nitro primer 
is certain to ignite it. 

The undersigned has heard of complaints 
being made that small smokeless charges 
will miss fire unless the precaution be ob- 
served, before firing, of raising the muzzle of 
the piece, in order to shake the powder 
down into the head of shell, but he can con- 
fidently say that he has never taken this pre- 
caution and has yet to meet with a miss-fire. 

In the case of “Bullseye” Smokeless es- 
pecially, he has seen and has himself re- 
loaded many .30 caliber Krag shells with this 
powder, and so far from raising the muzzle 
before firing, he has purposely shaken the 
powder down into the mouth of shell by 
raising the butt instead (in order to test 
the matter) and never yet has encountered 
a miss-fire. 

With charge A, the shooting at 200 yards, 
with the .25-20 singie-shot Winchester, was 
very even and accurate and if there is little 
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or no wind, is good considerably beyond that 
range. 

Charge B is good at about 150 yards. 
An excellent charge for small game. The re- 
port is very light. 

Charge C is about the same, but with a 
.258 bullet will be far better. 

With a perfection mold for No. 25720, the 
96 grains bullet may be cast and will be 
found, when used with six (6) grains, weight, 
of DuPont’s No. 1 Rifle Smokeless, to be 
very accurate at 200 yards, and over, though 
the writer must confess that when this 
charge was tried, the firing was at a mark 
on the water at 300 yards, and there was 
no means of ascertaining at the time, 
whether or not the bullet keyholed,—but 
the accuracy was perfect. 

About a point more elevation on the 
Lyman tang sight is necessary with the 
96 grains bullet. The rifle used with above 
charges, was a Winchester, .25-20 single- 
shot, with a 30-inch barrel. 

Another good charge for the .25-20 sin- 
gle-shot, is,—12 grains, King’s Semi-Smoke- 
less FFG, and the 96 grains bullet. 

Referring again to “Bullseye” smoke- 
less, it may be of interest to some of the 
owners of the .38-55 to try it in that arm. 
A charge of six (6) grains weight, of that 
powder and the full 255 grains bullet, (if 
cast so as to make a tight fit in the barrel,) 
will agreeably surprise anyone who has 
never tried it. Bear in mind that the bullet 
must fit absolutely to the bottom of rifling 
to get good results. Use no wadding, or 
filling of any kind, but allow powder to lie 
entirely loose in shell. 

Use nitro primer of course (U. M. C. No. 
9, non-mercuric, is excellent for this), and 
see that it is seated thoroughly. 

The bullet used with this charge was No. 
375248 (which has a good broad base-band), 
temper, 1 to 40. 

The writer got Mr. Barlow to enlarge his 
mould to the limit of the cherry, that is, he 
was informed that it could be made no 
larger, which is .379. The idea was to have 
bullet fit expanded shells friction tight, as 
well as to fit the barrel better, which is 
exactly .379 also, but of course a bullet 


measuring .380 would be still better, if the 
shells would take it without jamming in the 
chamber. 
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The rifle in which this charge was tried 
was the Winchester, model '94, “take down”, 
used as a single shot, fitted with Lyman 
ivory bead front, and receiver rear sights. 

No. 3 tool seated the bullets friction 
tight and crimping was not necessary, as it 
was found that they held so well that the 
magazine could be charged with three or 
four cartridges without pushing in the bul- 
lets. Of course if the magazine were filled, 
the spring might prove to be too strong for 
the uncrimped shells. 

The regular factory shells take the .379 
bullet nicely, but do not try “everlasting 
shells” with it, because the metal is thicker 
in these and the bullet will expand the shell 
a trifle and prevent its chambering, except 
with great pressure which might break the 
lever. The above charge of “Bullseye” 
was tried at 200 yards, firing into a high 
sand bank in which were set up as targets, 
several discarded long-handled shovels, 
found on the spot. 

Two other charges were used at the 
same time, namely, one,—the regular charge 
of 19 grains DuPoint’s No. 1 smokeless and 
the other 40 grains King’s semi-smokeless 
FG. 

These three charges were used indiscrim- 
inately, with the same elevation for all. 
The charge of “Bullseye” held its own 
with the other two, suffering no falling off, 
(so far as the unaided eye could judge), in 
its “holding up” quality and velocity, and it 
penetrated, with equal facility, the thick 
part of the shoulder-blade (where the iron 
is double, near handle), also the handle it- 
self (about 1% inches of hard ash) going 
through the handle without imparting any 
motion to the shovel, though it was simply 
stuck into loose sand. 

Six (6) grains of “Bullseye” in a .38-55 
shell is almost lost to view, and seems ab- 
surdly inadequate as a charge for that cali- 
bre, but it does its work O K. There is no 
recoil to the piece, and the report is so 
light that one gets the impression that the 
shot is a failure and that the bullet has 
barely been expelled from the barrel, but 
the results prove the importance of a good 
tight fit to the bottom of rifling, and it also 
proves the perfection of the bore, which, in 

this particular rifle, is without the slightest 
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sign of a loose place, when a bullet is 
pushed through the barrel. 

It seems that, with the almost universal 
use of smokeless powders, the various cali- 
bres and their bullets (those originally in- 
tended for black powder) should be read- 
justed now, and the moulds made to cast 
bullets from one to two thousandths of an 
inch larger than their respective bores. The 
shooting would be better with either black 
or smokeless powder, and the life of the bar- 
rel prolonged. 

Another good charge for the .38-55 is, 


about 37 grains by weight, of King’s semi- 
smokeless, FFG. I say, “about” 37 grains. 
Set powder measure for 42% grains black 
powder (midway between the 40 and 45 
marks) this will throw just enough semi- 
smokeless to fill the shell up to where base 
of bullet will rest, when seated, without in 
the least, compressing the powder; in fact 
it is better to have a slight air space. 

This charge gives greater velocity than 
does FG and the same accuracy seems to be 
maintained. It appears to be a very speedy 
and hard-hitting charge. 

WM. F. SPICER. 


FORMULA TO REMOVE METAL FOULING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As the original in- 
structions for the removal of metal fouling 
were published about a year ago, and are 
now where few can refer to them, I have 
been asked to publish them again for the in- 
formation of the readers of Outdoor Life. 
I don’t want to give the impression that I 
deserve any credit for this formula. It was 
originally used by the Englishmen at Bisley 
and Dr. W. G. Hudson deserves the credit 
of bringing it to the attention of American 
riflemen. The formula is as follows: : 


Concentrated Ammonia, containing 


28 per cent. ammonia gas .... 6 oz. 
Ammonium persulphate ........... 1 oz. 
Ammonium carbonate ........ .... 200 grs 
CLE be etn d pital se weielew abso s.0 <4 4 oz. 


The persulphate and carbonate should be 
reduced to powder and mixed with the con- 
centrated ammonia and water. 

Cork up the breech of the rifle and pour 
the solution into the barrel until it is full up 
to the muzzle. Allow it to remain for from 
two to six hours, depending on the amount 
of metal fouling present. The liquid when 


GOOD WORDS FOR 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your Septem- 
ber issue I found an article signed by H. P. 
Pettit in which he severely criticises some 
of the points of the new 1903 model Spring- 
field rifle, lately adopted by the United 
States army. As I have been shooting one 
of these Springfield fifles all summer on 
the Camp Logan range and am just finish- 


poured out will be deep blue in color and the 
fouling will be completely removed. Dry the 
barrel immediately or it will rust badly. 
After drying clean and oil with Hoppe’s 
powder solvent No. 9, or Marble’s nitro sol- 
vent oil. The barrel can then be put away 
with no danger of its pitting. 

The solution should not be mixed until it 
is wanted to be used as it loses its strength 
very quickly and moreover it cannot be 
bottled, as the gas blows out the cork. The 
formula is sufficient for six barrels. 

The concentrated ammonia itself is an ex- 
cellent material to clean with in conjunction 
with powder solvent No. 9. My own method 
of cleaning the Krag rifle is as follows: First 
I clean thoroughly with No. 9, dry, and then 
run through a brass brush several times. 
Then clean with ammonia, dry and oil with 
No, 9. This seems to leave the barre! in 
excellent condition and it is not so bother- 


some as the regular application of the so- 
lution. However, in rifles with velocities 


over 2,050 feet the regular application of the 
solution is the only thing which will do the 
business. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


THE SPRINGFIELD. 


ing my expert course I think I will answer 
some of the statements made by Mr. Pettit. 

I have fired some seven hundred shots of 
the standard ammunition out of my rifle 
and have had some of the best experts 
shoot the same, and the universal opinion 
is that as far as accuracy is concerned the 
new Springfield has them all “skinned.” As 
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far as elevation is concerned all one has to 
do is to move the sight to the proper eleva- 
tion and, if the windage is correct, he is 
sure to get a “bull,” which is not the case 
with the Krag or the old .45 calibre Spring- 
field rifle, each of which had to be targeted 
to get the actual range of each individual 
rifle, whereas the 1903 Springfield has its 
sights corrected before leaving the arsenal. 

As far as accuracy at the extreme ranges 
is concerned I can not talk of ranges above 
one thousand yards, as we do not shoot 
above that distance, and, if I am correctly 
informed, the regular army does not shoot 
above that distance; but at ranges up to one 
thousand yards I do not see how a more ac- 
curate rifle could be desired. The article 
in your September number by Lieutenant 
Townsend Whelen will surely prove the 
above assertion. As the army regulations 
do not call for shooting at an individual 
over six hundred yards (kneeling) or one 
thousand yards (standing,) I fail to see why 
our soldiers should need practicing at 
higher distances. 

As to the statement that the bayonet was 
“a regular hat-pin,’ I am sure that Mr. 
Pettit is somewhat behind the times. He 
evidently refers to the original model of 
this rifle, which was issued with ramrod 
bayonet. The experience of the Japanese- 
Russian war taught our War Department the 
value of the bayonet and two years ago the 
new sword bayonet was adopted. This bay- 
onet has a blade sixteen inches in length 
and when fixed to the Springfield rifle gives 
the same length of rifle and bayonet as that 
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of the present Krag, which has a bayonet 
with a ten-inch blade. 

The most misleading statement con- 
tained in the article referred to is the as- 
sertion that the “easy” victory which the 
Germans won over the French army in 1870 
is accounted for by the superiority of the 
German rifles over the French arm. This 
is absolute rot. Anyone at all familiar with 
the war of 1870, and the arms and equip- 
ments of the two armies, would know that 
the rifle which the Germans used in the 
war (known as the Dreyse Needle Rifle) 
was a very poor excuse for a rifle, the ex- 
treme range of which was six hundred 
yards, but the rifle did not shoot with any 
accuracy beyond five hundred yards. On 
the other hand the French were armed with 
the Chassepot rifle, which is a very accurate 
arm up to twelve hundred yards. The Ger- 
mans were badly handicapped in all their 
battles and it was only after they had ad- 
vanced up to five hundred yards that they 
were able to return the French fire with 
any degree of success. All of the military 
writers agree that it was not the German 
rifle but the German Krupp cannon, that 
aided the German army in carrying their 
victorious standards into France. The Ger- 
mans were victorious in spite of their in- 
ferior arm; and they did not have an “easy” 
victory, as their fearful losses will prove. 

People should be careful about making 
such rash statements, as otherwise their 
opinions on shooting irons will not be looked 
upon as of value, W. A. ARNOLD. 

Chicago, Il, 


WILL USE THE LINKLETTER LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I take the liberty 
of attempting to contribute an article to 
our Arms and Ammunition Department. I 
am a professional hunter of large game, 
hunting in Africa, and I am naturally inter- 
ested in the articles of a Mr. Linkletter. Mr. 
Linkletter seems to have solved a problem 
peculiar to heavy double express rifles of 
577 and .600 caliber. A .577 rifle using 
metal patched bullets and cordite loads will 
wear out a barrel at a little over 1,000 
rounds, while the same gun. using black 
powder loads will last almost forever. I 
load all my shells, and would also like to 
make my own bullets. 


I have ordered a new .600 caliber double 
express rifle for use on my next trip into 
Central East Africa after elephants, which 
is bored for the Linkletter high-powder 
loads. I shall air my experiences with the 
loads in this magazine, if they are accepted. 

If Mr. Linkletter would adapt his loads 
for the Savage .38-55 or .32-40 rifle, he would 
make a financial success of his experiments. 
It seems to me the load for his .40-90 is as 
well adapted for smaller game, like deer or 
antelope, as my 4 bore elephant rifle using 
a black powder load and a steel pointed 
lead bullet, giving a velocity equal to the 
80-40 rifle. GEO. C. SHUMAKER. 
Hanna, Wyo. 
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SMASHING EFFECT OF THE .33 WINCHESTER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
photo of a black bear skull, showing the ef- 
fect of a .33 caliber Winchester soft point 
bullet, ‘This shows only the larger pieces 
of bone. There were so many smal! ones 
which were smashed and ground up so, that 


it. My September number arrived a_ few 
days ago, and I find some very interesting 
talk in the Arms and Ammunition Depart 
ment. Count me in with the “cranks,” Mr 
Editor. My present hobby is the .33 Win 
chester, half magazine; but with all the new 
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Photo of black bear skull showing effect of 


Winchester soft-paint bullet. 


it was impossible for me to clean and save 
them all. The .33 Winchester is becoming 
very popular and undoubtedly the photo 
will prove interesting to the readers of Out- 
door Life, should you find space to publish 

















































































A small outdoor aquarium. 
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A SMALL HOME AQUARIUM. 


9 
0 


caliber 


cartridges there are on the market, my old 
.45-70 still has the same old “knock down 
and stay down” qualities that it used to 
have. DR. J. H. V. BACHE. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—In the 
ber of your valued magazine H. D., Salem, 
Oregon, asks about an aquarium for gold 
fish, which was answered by the editor of 
your Nature department. If you can give 
me space in your magazine I would like to 
describe for the benefit of those,who may 
be interested in these beauties an outdoor 
aquarium which gives me a great deal of 
amusement. 

The fountain or aquarium as shown in 
photograph is five feet across and two feet 
deep and is made of old brick bats laid in 
cement and sand. The rod in the center 
is 1%-inch water pipe and -is connected with 
the city water. The upper end is a spray. 
The lower pan is eighteen inches across and 
two inches deep and is a splendid place for 
birds to drink out of. 

The gold fish grow very fast in this large 
fount and need very little attention. In the 
winter I put them in an ordinary galvanized 
iron tub and put them in the cellar, where 
they need little or no attention. 

Marion, Kan. G. P. MARNER. 


April num 
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Pictures From the Late Denver Shoot. 
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One of the squads at the late Denver shoot, showing the only lady participant scoring 
a “dead bird.” 





Some of the Denver men at the trap in the Grand Western Handicap shoot at Denver, 
August 21-22-23. From left to right, Chas. Sharp, C. E. Shaw, C. E. Younkman, Wm. Bow- 
man and E. T. Wolf. 
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Automobile Stage in Game Country. 


The first automobile ever driven into Pinedale, crossing the new bridge over the 3ig 


Sandy on its return to Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Owned by the Rock Springs Auto Livery Co., 


Rock Springs, Wyo. An account of this interesting stage ride appeared in our last number. 


Some New Books. 


The Passenger Pigeon, by W. B. Mershon; 225 
pages, size, 65¢x95% in $3.00 net; The Outing 
Publishing Co.. New York. 

Owing to the great amount of interest at- 
taching to the passenger pigeon, as evidenced 
by the number of controversies over it that 
have appeared in Outdoor Life for many years 
past, this work will be received and read with 
delight by our army of naturalists and bird 
lovers. The volume is the outcome of much 
study and research, and holds the unique posi- 
tion of being the only single book devoted solely 
to the passenger pigeon This bird is sur- 
rounded with feathered-kingdom “romance.” 
At one period, not so very many years ago, it 
marked the sky as the buffalo marked the 
plains—now both bird and animal have been 
forced out by the ruthlessness of time and the 
onslaughts of civilization There is no more 
interesting phase of history tn the bird world 
than that of the passenger pigeon. Mr. Mer- 
shon in dealing with his subject has collected 
all the reliable authorities, such as Alexander 
Wilson, John James Audubon, Charles Bendire, 
etc., innumerable special letters from various 
periodicals devoted to bird life, and  corre- 
spondence with John Burroughs, and many 
others prominently identified with nature 
studies. The whole is arranged and edited In a 
most interesting manner The book absolutely 
covers its field in every detail. Special paitnt- 
ings, reproduced truthfully in color, were made 
for this volume; supplementing these are half- 
tone plates, 


A Handbook of the Philippines, by Hamilton 
Wright; $1.40 net; A. C. McClurg & Co., pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 

We are favored with a “dummy’’ copy con- 
taining only a few sample pages of this book 
from the publishers but we have seen enough 
to know that the work will be eagerly devoured 
by manufacturers, exporters and travelers es- 
pecially, but in general by all those interested 
in the Philippine Islands. It is a _ practical 
reference book of these islands, following some- 
what the lines of Mr. Clement's very successful 
‘Handbook of Modern Japan."" Mr. Wright re- 
cently traveled throughout the islands in order 
to make a complete report to the Manufactur- 
ers’ and Producers’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco, and in this book he has confined himself 
to clear, definite statements of fact. The book 
has 130 original illustrations, several maps and 
a complete index. Mr. Wright will be remem- 
bered as one of Outdoor Life’s oldest and most 
valued contributors. 


THE CAMPING OUTFIT 


of the thoughtful camper invariably includes 
a supply of Borden's Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. With this in camp the most 
important food item is taken care of. Eagle 
Milk keeps indefinitely in any climate. The 
original and leading brand since 1857. Al. 
ways uniform. 
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EXPRESSION OF THANKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I desire to express my 
sincere thanks to the “‘boys’’ who, at the Den- 
ver Handicap, so generously contributed to a 
fund gotten up in my behalf. I am confined at 
St. Anthony's Sanitarium and the substantial 
expression of sympathy I received from my 
friends of the trap and target is highly appre- 
ciated. Cc. H. MORTON. 

E. Las Vegas, N. M. 


PRIZES FOR TARPON FISHING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Aransas Pass Tar- 
pon Club of Tarpon, Texas, this day (Septem- 
ber 6th) awarded Mr. Elmer Beach, Chicago, 
Illinois, and Mr. Mark Sarazan, Sherman, 
Texas, each with a silver button, which is the 
award offered by the club to any one landing a 
tarpon (in the waters at Aransas Pass) four 
feet six inches long on a rod not less than six 
feet long with a tip not more than six ounces 
and with thread No. 9 Cuttyhunk line (break- 
ing strain eighteen pounds). 

Well may the gentlemen feel proud as what 
they have done is indeed a most difficult thing 
to do, and requires great skill. The Aransas 
Pass Tarpon Club has only been in existence 
since July, but already has stirred up great 
enthusiasm and interest in the use of lighter 
tackle and for the establishment of a higher 
standard for sea fishing. 

A gold button is awarded to any one land- 
ing a tarpon five feet six inches long with the 
same rod and line as above. In addition to the 
buttons, other prizes are offered. 

I have pamphlets giving a full description of 
rules governing and the conditions under which 
these prizes are awarded, and will be pleased 
to mail a copy to any one who will make ap- 
plication to me. 

THE ARANSAS PASS TARPON CLUB. 

Akron, O. J. E. PFLUEBGER, Cor. Sec'y. 


NEW TUNA CLUB PRIZE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At a meeting of the 
directors of the Tuna Club, held at Avalon, Cal- 
ifornia, on August 24th, it was decided to award 
a diamond button to the angler (male only) that 
takes in strict accordance with club rulings, a 
Tuna not less than eighty (80) pounds on light 
tackle. This requires a rod the tip of which 
must not measure less than five feet nor weigh 
more than six ounces; no _ restriction, upon 
weight or dimensions of bdtt. Line to be stand- 
ard nine strand. F. L, HARDING, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Cor, Sec’y. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I have bee 
interested reader of Outdoor Life 


WORDS OF A WELL-WISHER. 


for a long 
time. It is the most eagerly looked for of 





ona deeply 


the 


several sportsmen’s magazines I purchase every 


month, and I have gotten more valuable hint 
from it than from all the others combined 


your principal contributors are 


men “wi 


Ss 


know."' May it prosper and broaden as the life 


it champions. EMERY R. 


CLARK 


A RECORD BUFFALO. 
The ‘‘Rockefeller Buffalo’ claimed to be t 


largest of record, has recently been killed ar 


mounted for the owner, the well 


Frank Rockefeller of Cleveland, Ohio. This fin 


known Mr 


specimen of the almost extinct race grew 


gigantic size during the twenty-six 
life and when killed was in perfe« 








years of 


he 


e 


te 


t condition 








The head was mounted and the skin made it 
aluable buf 


was mre 


what is believed to be the most v 
falo rug in America. The skin 


enough to almost cover the floor of 
room. 


an ordina 


to 


ry 
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The work on the specimen was done by The 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy of Omaha, 
Nebraska. This institution is in the front rank 
of the taxidermists of the” country, having 
taken practically all the prizes, including first 
grand prize, offered at the Portland Exposition. 
Most of our readers are familiar with the above 
school on account of the excellent service they 
have given sportsmen in teaching taxidermy by 
mail. All persons having specimens of any kind 
to mount or wishing to learn the art of taxi- 
dermy for themselves, should correspond with 
the principal of the school This company’s 
ad appears on another page of this issue. 


HANDY TENT AND SLEEPING BAG. 


It is seldom that we allow ourselves to go 
into ecstacies over any particular thing in the 
sporting goods line, as there are so many arti- 
cles that are awfully good (but which have 
almost a counterpart in another equally as 
good). But we must rise up in meeting and 
say a word about a handy camping tent that 





The Burch Bed Sheet used as 
a sleeping bag. 


was recently unfolded to our view that we be- 
lieve is about the nobbiest and neatest thing 
we have ever seen. In the first place it is not 
a tent at all, but a tent is made from it. It 
is a combination bed sheet, sleeping bag and 


LIFE 


tent—all in one. It is a plain sheet of canvas 


(and in its simplicity lies its efficiency) 7x17 
feet, from which—by a manipulation of snaps, 
folds and simple ropes conceived by the maker 
—you can either make a sleeping bag, with 
one, two, three or four layers of duck over 
you; a tent 5 feet wide by 7 feet long and 6 
feet high, the ends of which come together as 


— - ——— 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| oe ; t 
The Burch Bed Sheet used as a tent. 


a floor, making it practically insect-proof; or 
a wall tent (with both ends open) about 9x7 
feet in size. This handy piece of canvas is 
made by F. J. Burch & Co., Pueblo, Colorado, 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere in 
Special attention will be given 
communications from sportsmen mention- 
ing this notice. 


this issue 





NEW HOXIE CATALOG. 


We have just received a copy of the new cat- 
alog issued by the Hoxie Ammunition Com- 
pany, 340 D Marquette building, Chicago. The 
cover design is very unique and illustrates 
strongly the effectiveness of the Hoxie bullet 
on large game. The catalog is very complete 
in its description of this new invention, and 
should be in the hands of all sportsmen and 
dealers. The catalog will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of request, mentioning this 
notice 


THE STEVENS-POPE RIFLE. 


We herewith present a cut of the Stevens- 
Pope rifle fitted with a Stevens Telescope, 
which we beliéve our readers will be interested 
in’ During the past few months Stevens and 






Stevens-Pope rifles and Stevens Telescopes 
have won an extraordinary number of leading 
prizes in competitive shoots, thus adding new 
links to the ever lengthening chain of Stevens 
successes. First honors at Abe 1907 annual in- 
door tournament of .22 Cal r Rifle 
of the United States, 


League 
first honors at Zettler 





Rifle Club (New York city) tournament, first 
honors at National Bundesfest (Charleston, 8. 
C.. May, 1907), first honors at Southern New 
England tournament, first honors at South 


od 


Australian championship (Tanunda, South Aus- 
trala) were in each case secured by the Stev- 
ens. 

Stevens Telescopes were used in a majority 
of the important tournaments referred to and 
materially assisted in raising records and im- 
proving scores. Send five cents in stamps to 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., for their latest 160 page illustrated cat- 
alog, describing the entire line of Stevens 
goods 
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THE PALMA TROPHY 


was recently won by the American Rifle 
Team in competition with Great Britain, 
Canada and Australia. U.M.C. cartridges 
were chosen to defend our national honor 
after competitive tests with government and 
other makes. The winning world’s record 
score was largely due to the superiority of 
U.M.C. Cartridges. Take them with you. 


Look for the U.M.C. red ball--the stamp of merit 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE OO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 





SUPERIOR 


Try any other autoloading 
rifle on 5-16 inch steel which 
the Remington cleanly pene- 
trates. The Remington shoots 
stronger and straighter. A 
comparison will convince you 


Send for literature. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, 


POWER 


Five knock-down blows by a 
200 grain bullet at 2000 feet 
per second with absolute safety 
to the shooter because of the 
triple locked, thick steel breech 
found only in a Remington. 


A safe safety—a safe rifle. 


REMINGTON ARMS 





BIG ENOUGH Comtion. N. ¥ 
BIGGEST GAME 


New York City. 
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presented we should say that this was a very 

excellent article for shotgun users to have in 
GENTLEMEN the fleld where quick work is desired. The 
WHO DRESS FOR STYLE company’s claims for this loader seem to be 


NEATNESS. AND COMFORT well borne out and are as follows: 
, 
WEAR THE IMPROVED it will enable you to fire three shots from 


the single gun in rapid succession It makes 


the double non-ejector equal to the ejector. 
It makes the double ejector the fastest gun 
; known—more rapid than the “pump” and with 


none of its objectionable features. In combi- 


nation with the modern shotgun it makes the 
ideal equipment of the up-to-date gentlemanly 
sportsman. The rapid loader is a simple, neat 
and strong device which has been thoroughly 





tested, will last a life time and prove indis- 
THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD pensable It may be used with or without 
“MRE The Name is gloves and in cold weather will be found a 
stamped on every ¥ great comfort. It is readily slipped on or off 
loop — as may be required. The rapid loader is made 
in two sizes, for 12 and 16 gauge guns. and the 

The 


cushions" Sra 
BUTTON MAHER & GROSCH KNIVES. 


CLAS! The following flattering testimonial was re- 


cently received by the Maher & Grosch Uo., 4 

LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER A street, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturers of first- 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS class cutlery: 

Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. “T have used and known your goods for 

Mailed on receipt of price. more than twenty years, and have never seen 

GEO. FROST CO., Makers a poor blade I am using one of your trusty 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. razors that I have used for more than twenty 


years and it is called one of the best in the 
ALWAYS EASY 





neighborhood even now. 
“Dp. F. CHOWEN.” 





“Minnetonka, Minn.” 








A NEW GUN PASTE. 
A PRINCE OF A POPULAR INDUSTRY. 


It has always been considered a difficult 
thing to remove rust from a xun barrel once it We present herewith a picture of one of the 
takes hold without injuring the barrel. There most able executive men in the automobile in- 
is a gun paste made now, however. in which dustry of today, Mr. George W. Bennett—a man 
sportsmen may place the most implicit confi- 
dence. It is the “D. L. P Gun paste and is 
manufactured by the D L, P Mfg. Co., of 
Durango, Colorado. They make this paste un- 
der an absolute guarantee that it will remove 
rust, lead and burnt or caked powder from a 
gun barrel without the slightest injury to the 
barrel . Another good point about it is that the 
zun barrel is left in a fine, lubricated condition 
so it does not rust easily They put this paste 
ip in three oun bes convenient for camp 
use which sell for twenty-fiv cents each. 
The D. LL. P. Mfe. Co. issue a booklet on the 
“Care of a Gun which ma be had for the 
asking 


A NEW RAPID-LOADING DEVICE. 





The Rapid Loader Co. of Pontiac, Michigan, 
are advertising their rapid loader for users of Geo. W. Bennett. 
shotguns in this issue of Outdoor Life. Whiie 
we have not seen this device, yet we have the who from boyhood has learned the intricacies 
company’s illustrated booklet before.us, and of, first the bicycle and then the automobile 


judging from the illustrations and descriptions lines, and learned both thoroughly and well. Mr. 
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ARTRIDGES 
Victorious in 


AMERICA’S GREATEST RIFLE MATCHES 
AT CAMP PERRY, OHIO, AUG. 19-20. 





WON— Ist in 18 matches 2nd in 21 matches 
3rd in 20 matches 4th in 18 matches 


Used by Ist and 2nd teams in 


HERRICK TROPHY MATCH 


Also by 7 out of 12 members of American Team 
selected for the 


z PALMA INTERNATIONAL MATCH 


YOUR DEALERS SELL PETERS CARTRIDGES. 








HAMMERLESS TAKE DOWN RIFLE 


@ Simplest take-down, high power rifle on the market. 
Has all the strength, accuracy and endurance of the 
Savage regular '99 Model. @ Easy to take down as a shot 

un Le when assembled, the parts are automatically 

OCKED into position @ Can't be put together uniess 
put together as tight and solid and rigid and accurate as 
a non-take-down rifle. Neither can it work loose by re- 


peated taking down and assembling. @ Packs into small rT 


1 

’ 
power by reason of its take-down feature. Examine ia & ‘ 
this newSavage at all good —_———_ 
dealers. @ Two len ths Ss ee ao —— 
22 and 26 inch, round bar- é. oo 5 
rels @ Price, $20.00.@ Send 
for the new Savage cata- 


logue. Every sportsman 
should have it. " 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 
2810 Savage Ave., Utica, N.Y. 


space; handy to clean, and loses none of its big game i} 
Aa, 


STREET a 
FINNEY 
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Bennett is sales manager, director, and mem- 
ber of Executive committee of the Knox Auto- 
mobile Company of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
He was formerly sales manager for Thomas B. 
Jeffery & Company of Kenosha, makers of the 
Rambler, and prior to the commencement of 
the automobile industry was with the Gormully 
& Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, 
of which Mr. Jeffery is the surviving partner. 
He was connected with Mr. Jeffery for nearly 
twenty-one years. He purchased an interest in 
the Knox company last July and took charge 
of their selling department on August 1, 1906. 





AT THE BISLEY SHOOT. 


At the annual shoot, held at 
land, during July, the Colt revolver, 
its performance of previous 
highest honors. In the 
gold, silver and bronze 
Colt revolvers; in the 
cent of the 
revolvers. 

The gold badge, the 
tournament, was 


sisley, Eng- 
repeating 
took the 
revolver matches the 
medals were 
team 
were 


years, 


won by 
matches 95 per 
shooters armed with Colt 
principa! 
won by 


prize of the 
Warrant Officer A. 
J. Raven, R. N., with a Colt New Service 
target revolver. Many flattering comments 
were made during the meet on the action, en- 
durance and accuracy 


shown by these arms. 


MERMOD WITH THE RAWLINGS CO. 


The Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., whose ad 
appears on another page, is now devoting a 
great deal of time and attention to their largely 
increased country business. It is an old estab- 
lished fact that quality is the motto of this 
concern. 


Many of the readers of Outdoor Life, espec- 
jally those residing in Colorado, will remember 


Alec D. 
rup 


Mermod, formerly owner of the Stir- 
ranch in Poncha Park. Mr. Mermod has 
been connected with the above-named firm for 
the past seven years, and is now treasurer and 
general manager, and is devoting his time to 
the care of patrons residing outside the city. 
He will be glad to attend personally to the 
wants of all his old friends throughout the 
West. To who knew Mr. Mermod in 
Colorado and surrounding states it will not be 
necessary to say that all business will be at- 
tended to carefully and promptly. To those 
who did not have the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance we can with all confidence, that 
any order sent to the Rawlings Sporting Goods 
Co., no matter how small, will have the best 
of care. 


those 


say 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We wish to announce to our friends and cus- 
tomers a change in our New York office, taking 
effect August 15th. 

The Motor Boat Supply 
in the capacity of selling 


Company will act 


agents, covering ter- 


OUTDOOR 
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ritory formerly 
who no 


handled by Mr. H. L. Edge, 
longer has any connection with this 
company. 

Present users of ‘“‘Buffalo’’ motors and pros- 
pective buyers can be assured of prompt and 
careful attention under the new arrangements, 
as we shall be in a better position to take care 
of trade than ever before. 

We hope for the continued patronage of 
former customers and friends, and shall en- 
deavor to merit the continuance, renewal, or 
commencement of favorable consideration. Of- 
fice at same location—1l07 Liberty street. 

BUFFALO GASOLINE MOTOR CO. 

Buffalo, August 13, 1907. 





NOTES. 


U. M. C. shells won the high amateur aver- 
age, the high professional average and the 
preliminary handicap at the big Denver shoot 
on August 20-21-22. 

At the tournament at Eldorado, lowa, Au- 
gust 27th and 28th,. first professional average 
was won by Mr. Charles G. Spencer, breaking 
392-400, including a straight run of 205. Mr. 
Spencer used Dead Shot Smokeless Powder. 

The Lefever gun won high amateur average 
at the tournament at Binghamton, New York, 
August 21-22. Send to the Lefever Arms Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York, for one of their 
new catalogs fully describing the Lefever guns. 

Peters’ Factory Loaded Shells made a good 
showing at the Western Handicap tournament 
at Denver, August 20-23. On one of the pre- 
liminary days, August 18th, Mr. M. J. Maryott 
was high with 193 ex 200, and B. L. Pitt second 
with 191. 


Cc. Hymers, 507 Temple building, St. Louis, 
Missouri, writes that he has something of in- 
terest to anglers and fishing tackle dealers, 
whom he would like to hear from on a postal. 
He is the manufacturer of Hymer’s Improved 
American Fish Float. 

F. A. Ellis & Son, 
goods house, at 


the big Denver sporting 
1645-51 Arapahoe street, has 
accepted the agency of the Burch tent and 
sleeping bag, advertised and mentioned else- 
where in this issue, and will pe able to fill or- 
ders on them immediately. 


At the late Denver shooting festival Dr. 
Cook, at the head of the New London (Iowa) 
Gun Club, and Messrs. Beckwith brothers and 
Steinberg, leading the Mt. Pleasant (lowa) Gun 
Club, all received for their rméspective organi- 
zations the many congratulations and courte- 
sies extended. 


The competitions at Camp Perry, Ohio, Au- 
gust 19-31, the greatest rifle matches ever wit- 
nessed in America, brought new and richly 
deserved honors to Peters ammunition. These 
goods have made a wonderful record in all the 
small and large caliber rifle contests for many 
years past, but in none of them was their su- 
periority more clearly shown than in the 1907 
matches of the National Rifle Association and 
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Ke DEAD SHOT 
NemoMennay ( ( 


A POWDER FOR SHOT GUNS 


Mrs. Ad. Topperwein, who beyond 
a doubt is the best woman shot in the 
world, having her choice of all powders 


~~ DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


which is the best powder in the world. 
It maintains this reputation under all 
conditions. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS — 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, IIL. 




















JOoV ! SH°SVLD PROTECT 
Y OVRSELF 
IN-ALL: KINDS-OF-WEATHER-AND 
AGAINST: EVERY: KNOWN: REPTILE 


WHILE SLEEPING 
OVT DOORS 


Bureh. 

Gombinalion. 
BED SHEET, TENT 
&Y SLEEPING BAG. 


TAE BED SAEET FORMS TAE FLOOR AND 


Ca FRODY OF TENT AND TAE ENOS CLOSE UPAS IF 


SEALED WITA WAX, GUARANTEED TO KEEP OUT EVEN ANTS AND FLIES 


wate tates ro F.J.BVRCA SCO, svdace,covo. 
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Ohio State Rifle Associat Attention is par- 
ticularly called to the fact that a majority of 


the matches in which Peters ammunition 


won 
were on 
The 


places, 21 sec- 


st, second 


third or 
the longer ranges, from 500 
list of 


fourth places 
to 1,000 yards. 
winners includes 18 first 
ond places, 20 third and 18 fourth places. 
Frank A. Ellis, Jr., of tl big 
firm of Frank A. Ellis & 
attendant at the big Denvse 


Denver gun 

was a constant 
shoot. Mr. Ellis 
only an authority on all kinds of guns 
rifle 
devised a 
shell ticket for use at } oth that took like 
hot cakes 


is not 
and ammunition, but h a 
and shotgun 


champion 
shooter ; l He 


Those of our read 


contemplating 
the purchase of hand-knit eaters or hunting 
jackets ould not fail to corres- 
Geo. F tation A, 


goods in this 


or shooting 


pond with 
Michigan f 
I Mr Webber ) i line of worsted 


Detroit 
manufactt 
Jersey bl 


yuses for 


’ selling at $2.00 
to $2.75 that cannot b veaten for the pric 


In a 
Harry A 


recent lett 

Hayden 
a number of dogs ith very good success with 
Guyton, Wa- 
“I have 


Haberlein, Mr 
handled quits 


the help of your fin 00) Dr 
terville, 
Force 


California used your 
Collar for several years with 

Have 
collar the 
its teaching much better than any dog I have 
ever handled 


complete 
success 


broken mal ad s and consider 


your trick found the dog retains 


before collar.”’ 


We have received the atest catalog com- 
prising the entire li f Ste ns Double Guns 
This book of referen 


artistically 


attractively and 
gotten in fact, we know of no 
commercial literature in the firearms line that 
surpasses the general ement and 
lent appearance of th th itest 


excel- 
printed pro- 


duction of the Stever ‘ompany A request 
and a 


mention of thi notice will 
book to th of any 


bring this 


valuable sportsman 
At the shoot of 
lith, B. E 
ana, won the English 
of the 


ipolis Gun Club, 

Zionsville, Indi- 
up At the shoot 
Tanhauser Gun Club, August 18th, C. G 


August 


Spencer and Alex Mermod tied for high average 
with 218-225; and in the shoot-off for Jaccard 
Jewell Co. for high gun Mr. Spencer 
breaking 25 Mermod 
23-25 yr. W second 

All of the above gentlemen shot 
Shot Smokeless Powder 


won, 
straight, Mr 
Hoyt won 


breaking 
with 
Dead 


average 


The Lefever gun won high professional ay- 
erage at the Evar August 
15-16, in the hands of Mr Anderson with 
i splendid score of 385 out of 400 in a 
wind. The Lefever gu Iso on 


average of 360 out ) 1) 1 the 


iment, 


gale of 
high amateur 
hands of Mr 
Ewing. The Lefever gun won the pre- 
Grand Wester! indicap at Denver 
August 20th. The Lefeve gun, in the hands 
of an amateur, won high amateur average at 
Montreal tournament, tieing the high profes- 
sional average, breaking 5 


2 out of 225 targets, 
and making a run of raight 


Walter 
liminary 
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It Pays to Learn 
TAXIDERMY 


I can teach you by mail with perfect success the 
profitable and fascinating art of mounting birds, game, 
and fish by my 


IMPROVED MODELING PROCESS 


also how to model flowers, fruits and grasses for dis- 
play accessories. No poisons, no odors. Anyone of 
average intelligence can learn to make money at this 
profession, mounting trophies for sportsmen or for 
themselves. Competent Taxidermists get from §5.00 
to $100.00 each for mounting, and earn $3000.00 to 
$5000.00 yearly I was formerly Chief Taxidermist 
of American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
and now Taxidermist at Stanford University, Palo 


Alto. Write now for free booklet, and Special Offer. 


PROFESSO’ JOHN ROWLEY, Rowley College of Taxidermy and Modeling 
503 EVERETT AVE., PALO ALTO, CAL. 





THE DETERMINED ANGLER 


; : By : yr SSADeCen. sade 

**“Most pl tly written and most sensible an ractica 

and instructive volume of its kind.” GROVER OLEVELAND 
Cloth, Dlustrated. PRICE, 60c. Postage, 5c 


NASSAU PRESS - - RICHMOND HILL,L.L,N. Y. 


CORRECT ASSAYS. 
Gold and Silver, $1. Copper 75 cts. Lead, 50 cts. 
Iron, Zinc, Silica, Lime, Manganise, each......$1 
Tungsten, Uranium, Vanadium, Bismuth, Nickel, 
Tin, each $3. 
Controls, double above prices—guaranteed. 
Cc. A. COOPER 

Established 1880. Silverton, Colo. 








The Board of Life-Saving Appliances, at its 
held in room 147 
Massachusetts, 


session Postoffice building, 
June 24-29, 1907, made 
upon the Waterproof Pocket Match Safe 
submitted by the Marble Safety Axe Company 
of Gladstone, Michigan, in which the follow- 
ing excellent opinion was rendered: “After 
submitting this very test, 
every respect, the 
the opinion that this match safe 
is adapted to the needs of the service, and 
recommends that a supply be provided and 
placed in the service as the general 
intendent may direct. 


$$? 


THE MORN. 


The swallows twitter in the eves; 

From o’er the hill comes wide-eyed Day 
Close on the heels of Night, and weaves— 

The loom my lattice window—gay, 
Fantastic patterns, gold and gray, 

Upon the floor; the skylark leaves 
Her covert and with matin lay 

Doth greet the morn. Ah youth! Ah breeze! 
Thou woo’st the clover an’ it please 

Thy wanton fancy-—heart o’ May! 
And robin cometh o’er the leas! 

And I have twenty years to-day! 


HARVEY SELLERS DYE 


joston 


report 


safe to a 
withstood in 
board is of 


severe 
which it 


super- 








